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\ PREFACE. 


HE plan of the following eſſay was 
. laid, and the moſt material thoughts 
in it ranged under their reſpective heads, 
before the author had ſeen Mr. Mauduit's 
caſe of the diſſenters. Upon looking into it, 
he found ſome of the topicks, which had 
been comprehended in his original deſign, 
| inſiſted upon to great advantage; and for 
this reaſon has omitted ſeveral obſervations, 
which he intended to have made; that the 
reader might not be at the trouble of attend- 
ing a ſecond time, to what had been fo 
much better ſaid already, The writer hopes, 
therefore, that he ſhall not be con ſidered, 
by that ingenious gentleman, in the light of 
a rival; but be received as an auxiliary: 
an auxiliary in ſupport of a cauſe, which, 
as he has juſtly obſerved, is worthy of the 
efforts of all the friends of * to ſup- 
port it. 
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It was not till a great part of what the 
author propoſed to himſelf, was finiſhed, that 
the letter to the diſſenting miniſters ako {0+ 
licited parliament, fell into his hands. As 
two gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed learning and 
abilities, are directly attacked, and in a man- 
ner called upon to defend themſelves, by the 
writer of that letter; and as it a ; 
highly probable, that one of them, at leaſt, 
would undertake the vindication of himſelf, 
his brethren, and their cauſe ; it was at firſt 
intended ta have taken no notice at all of 
that performance in this piece, But when 
that part of it, which relates more immedi. 


ately to the diſſenters, came to be conſider- 


ed, the objections, which this gentleman has 
made to their conduct, lay ſo continually 
and directly in the way, that it was found 
impoſſible not to make ſome animadverſions 
on his repreſentations and reaſonings. This 
has made ſome conſiderable alteration in the 
form, which this head of the work would 
otherwiſe have worn, and added ſomething 
to the length of it. Who the writer of the 
letter is, it would perhaps be thought diſ- 
reſpectful to conjecture, He has aſſumed 
no * which requires or warrants 

| any 
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any particular kind of reference; and there. 
fore he is all along mentioned only as a 
writer. A conſiderable maſter of eaſy and 
elegant compoſition, he certainly is; and, as it 
is hoped his meaning has nat been miſtaken, 
(deſignedly miſrepreſented it aſſuredly has 
not) ſa, it is hoped, there is nothing in the 
paſſages, in which he is introduced, but 
what is conſiſtent with the regard due to a 
gentleman of abilites and learning, and agree- 
able to that temper, which ought always 
to be preſerved in controverſial writings. 
With whatever freedom any of his arguments 
have been conſidered, care has been taken to 
do it with decency ; and not to have con- 
ſidered them with freedom, would have been 
injuſtice to the cauſe, which is here pleaded. 
The whole of this performance was finiſh. 
ed, and put into the printer's hands, before 
a ſight of Dr. Kippis's very ſenſible defence 
of the diſſenters was obtained : ſo that very 
little, if any, alteration could be produced, in 
what had been written, by the peruſal of it. 
One thought, towards the concluſion of this 
tract, was inferted, while the ſheets were work- 
ing off, which was ſuggeſted by the Doctor's 
book, of which an acknowledgement is made 
. ; at 
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at the bottom. of the page where it occurs. 
The author gladly takes this opportunity of 
returning his thanks to the Doctor, for the 
grert pleaſure received from his book. 
It is only neceſſary for the author to 
add, with his predeceſſors in publication, 
Dr. Kippis and Mr. Mauduit, that what he 
has here drawn up, was drawn up without 
being communicated to a fingle diſſenting 
miniſter. He entered upon the ſubject un- 
ſolicited and uninfluenced by any motive, 
but the deſire of doing juſtice to a good 
cauſe. Who, or what he is, are queſtions 
too inconſiderable to deſerve the enquiries 
of the reader. He 1s a friend to truth and 
to religious liberty; — one, who honours all, 
in whoſe attention the ſacred rights of con- 
ſcience find a place; — a ſteady friend to 
chriſtianity, and an hearty well-wiſher to 
the ſucceſs of all attempts to promote it by 
example, argument and perſuaſion ; — but an 
enemy to all meaſures of violence and per- 
ſecution: and theſe characters alone would 
dictate the ſentiments: he has here committed 
to writing, though he were utterly uncon- 
nected with any religious body in the king- 
dom, They are; indeed, no other ſentiments 
than 
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than what Mr. Locke, though no diſſenter, 
nor attached to any of their ſentiments, any 
farther than he approved the general prin- 
ciples, upon which they went, as the prin- 
ciples of that liberty in which all chriſtians 
ought to ſtand faſt, has delivered in his pre- 
face to his letter on Toleration. The cir- 
cumſtances, which gave occaſion to ſome of 
his expreſſions, it muſt be gratefully owned, 
have long ſince ceaſed to exiſt among us: 
and theſe expreſſions are preſerved here only 
becauſe they could not well be ſeparated 
from̃ thoſe, which are adjoining to them; and 
without the leaſt intention of making the 
moſt diſtant application of them to any per- 
ſons. now living. But, though his words 
had a ſingular claim to the regard of the 
times, in which he lived; they are by no 
means . unworthy of the attention of the pre- 
ſent, or indeed of any times whatſoever, in 

which this queſtion is under conſideration. 
« Narrowneſs of ſpirit, on all ſides, has 
c undoubtedly been the principal occaſion of 
© our miſeries and confuſions. But, whatever 
* may have been the occaſion, it is now 
* high time to ſeek for a thorough cure, — 
<« It is neither declarations of indulgence, 
| 4 nor 
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nor acts of comprehenſion, [alone] ſuck 
« as have been yet practiſed of projected 
ce re that can do the work. — The 
will but palliate; the ſecond encreaſe 
e our evil. Abſolute liberty, juſt and true, 
e equal and impattial liberty is the thing 
« we ftand in need of, = I cannot therefore 
& but hope, that this difcouirſe, —demoniſtra- 
te ting both the equitableneſs and practica· 
% bleneſs of the thing, will be eſteemed 
« highly ſeafonable by all men, that have 
„ fouls large enough to prefer the mtereſt 
of the publick before that of a party.” 
A glorious, and never to be forgotten ftep 
was, about that time, taken towards intro- 
ducing this important bleſſing. Whether it 
quite anſwered the idea of religious liberty, 
which is pointed out in the above cited 
words, let thoſe, who! have maturely comſi- 
dered it judge. And if it does not, ] leave 
them to judge alſo, whether, if this great 
man were now living, and were to be aſked 
his opinion of the fitneſs of granting the 
requeſt” of the diſſenters, he would not gre 
is for going this ſtep farther, 
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An ENQUIRY, Se. 


HE worthy and reſpectable Dr. 
Law, ſpeaking of the common 
diſpoſition to extol the former 
times at the expence of the pre- 
ſent; mentions two circumſtances, among 
others, in which the latter are greatly pre- 
ferable. One is, © that we have certain 
„ yirtues now in greater perfection; parti- 
« cularly, more of true charity, or univerſal 
te benevolence, than ever fince the time of 
<« primitive chriſtianity : and the other, 
d « that we live under the mildeſt moſt 
« indulgent of all Governments ; and enj 
<« the bleſſing of Liberty in that perfection, 
* which has been unknown to former ages, 
« and is ſo ftill to moſt other nations.“ The 
truth of the obſervation is granted. But 
ſhould it be inferred from hence, ' that the 
B ſpiric 
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ſpirit of the times, and the ſtate of our 
laws are brought to ſuch a degree of per- 
fection, as to need no farther improvement, 
it would be an error; an error, which would 
need correction equally with that, which this 
candid writer makes it his buſineſs to rec- 
tify. Theſe are points, indeed, which are 
never to be taken for granted, in the moſt 
adyantageous ſituation, in which we can ſup- 
| Poſe ourſelves to be placed. Sober enqui- 
ries, whether there are not ſtill ſome miſ- 
takes to be corrected; ſome remains of 
the injudicious appointments of the ſeaſons 
of comparative ignorance, which it would 
be both juſt and wiſe to remove; and ſome 
defects which greatly need to be ſupplied 
are always worthy of attention. Such an 
enquiry into the ſtate of religious Liberty 
among ourſelves 1s here attempted ;- and the 
author ſincerely regrets that there ſhould be 
ſuch weighty reaſons for his entering upon 
it, as he apprehends there are. It appears 
indeed, to be a ſubject very far from being 
univerſally ſeen in its true light, Whether 
any thing, which 1s here offered, may con- 
tribute to lead perſons to juſter apprehen- 
ſions of it, mutt be left to the judgment 
of others. This can be affirmed with great 
truth, that whatever is ffaid, proceeds only 
from a fincere- concern to clear up the 
rights of conſcience more completely, and 
promote 
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promote the exemption of it from every 
unawarrantable impoſition ; which has a much 
cloſer connection with the intereſt of reli- 
gion and virtue, than is generally ima- 
gined. Whatever therefore may be the fate 
of his 'reaſonings, the author hopes the 
freedom, which be takes of laying his ſen- 
timents before the OY will not be cen- 
ſured. - | 1 #1 
In order to aver the genuine Principles 
of Toleration, it is neceſſary to look back 
to the original liberties of mankind : and 
that, antecedently to the conſideration of 
© their being formed into civil ſocieties, there 
are certain rights belonging to them, inde- 
pendent of all human 'grant, not derived 
from any compact, and which are therefore 
to be acknowledged as the rights of human 
nature, it is preſumed will not be called 
into queſtion. That a right to judge for 
themſelves in points of religion, is, in theſe 
circumſtances, one of theſe rights, muſt be 
equally evident; and to attempt a formal 
Proof of it, is needleſs. It is a principle, 
in reality, ſo obviouſly true and reaſonable. 
as to be ſcarcely liable to contradiction, or 
capable of illuſtration. But the neceſſary 
conſequences of this UNIVERSAL right of 
men, may deſerve more particular attention; 
for while it authorizes every individual to 
claim the exerciſe of this priviledge to 
B 2 himſelf; 


behaviour towards others, and their beha- 
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himſelf; it obliges him to allow it in the 
very ſame extent; to all about him; and 
cſtabliſhes one uniform regulation for his 


viour towards him. It is evident, for in- 
Kance, that no apprehenſions of the truth 


and certainty of any perſon's religious ſen- 


timents, can juſtify him in attempting to 
impoſe them on his neighbour : for the ſame 
right of judgment, which any oxx can claim, 
belongs on the ſame principle, equally to 
ALL, and ought to be equally ſacred, and in- 
violable in all; and no reaſon can be al- 
ledged by him for taking the religious Li- 


berty of others from them, but what will, 


at the ſame time, equally deſtroy. his own 
title to it. It can juſtify no man in break- 
ing in upon the peace, property, or enjoy- 
ments of others. They hold their claim to 
be unmoleſted in all theſe reſpects, by the 
ſame tenure, by which he holds his: and 
it is impoſſible for him to ſet it aſide in 
their caſe, without virtually renouncing it 
in his own. The injuſtice of all ſuch 
encroachments upon nM from oTHERs, fol- 
lows from the ſame principle, with the ſame 
force of evidence, and if any attempt to- 
wards them ſhould be made, common ſenſe 
and equity muſt condemn and oppoſe it. In 
ſhort,” whatever apprehenſions ſome perſons, 
not uſed. to think upon the ſubject, may, 


1 enter- 
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entertain that claiming ſuch a liberty of judg- 
ment in religion for ourſelyes, might open 
a door to invaſions of the rights of others ; 
nothing is plainer, than that it gives got the 
leaſt real countenance to them. It places the 
ſtrongeſt guard againſt them, and may fafe- 
ly be adopted in all it's juſt conſequences. 
Whether this claim is weakened by men's 
entering into civil ſociety, is due nett thing 
to be conſidered. 

The great end of government is to pro- 
tect the ſubje&ts of it from the injuries, to 
which they were expoſed in a ſtate of na- 
ture. Theſe injuries may be divided into 
internal and external; or thoſe to which per- 
ſons, who by any natural tie, or accidental 
circumſtance, are connected together, are ob- 
noxious from each other; and thoſe, to which 
they are liable from any perſons, or number 
of perſons, not thus connected with them. 
This latter, claſs of injuries is here out of 
the queſtion, and only thoſe of the former 
come under conſideration, Now all injuries 
imply, in the very notion of them, ſome 
rights of which they are violations; all the. 
care. which 1s. taken to. guard againſt the vio- 
lation of theſe rights is an acknowledgment 
of the reality and importance of them: and 
if the primary and leading view of govern- 
ment be, as it has juſt been ſtated, to pre- 
vent or reſtrain thoſe injuries, to which men 

Were 
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were expoſed for want of it's protection; it 
it is evidently implied, that, when they enter 
into civil ſociety, they carry theſe rights 
with them; — that they continue to retain 
them; — and that, inſtead of ſuppoſing them- 
ſelves to be deprived of them, the very de- 
ſign with which they put themſelves under 
the authority of government, is to SECURE - 
them the more firmly. I am very ſenſible, 
that this matter is, commonly, ' otherwiſe ap- 
prehended. It is ſuppoſed by many, that, 
when men enter into civil ſocieties, they give 
up their liberties, ſurrender their rights into 
the hands of the ruling powers, and become 
entirely dependent, for the enjoyment of any 
Part of them, on the pleaſure of their ſu- 
periors. That this is in fact the general con- 
ſequence of their living in ſociety, there can 
be no doubt. But it is not by attending only 
to the PRACTICE of Governors, and to the 
extent of that mere force and power which is 
ſuppoſed, in the abſtract notion of ſupremacy, 
to be annexed to their office; it is not, I 
ſay, by appealing to theſe conſiderations, that 
ſuch queſtions as this before us are to be 
determined; but by entering into the great 
deſign of that power, and attending to the 
expreſs, or implied conditions, upon which 
it is committed to them, and the meaſures, 
by which the exerciſe of it is to be adjuſted. 
It is certain, again, that reſtraint is, in 
ſome 
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ſome degree, eſſential to the very being of 
ſubjection to government. Wherever it is 
eſtabliſned, there muſt be ſome common laws, 
by which thoſe, who live under it, muſt agree 
to be controuled. There muſt be ſome com- 
mon ruler inveſted with authority, and armed 
with power, to enforce the obſervation of thoſe 
laws. The members of the ſociety muſt 
conſent to leave to the magiſtrate the deter- 
mination of thoſe civil diſputes, which they 
either cannot, or do not, compromiſe” between 
themſelves z and the, puniſhment of thoſe vio- 
lations of their rights, for which, if there 
were no ſuch perſon impowered to redreſs 
their wrongs, they muſt have done themſelves 
Juſtice, In conſequence of this, they conſent 
to deſiſt from thoſe forcible methods of aven- 
ging the injuries which are offered them, to 
which, in a ſtate of independence on go- 
vernment, all men have an equal right; and 
to have recourſe to thoſe methods of relief, 
which are appointed by the. laws of the ſo- 
ciety to which they belong. . But all this is 
far, very far, from amounting to an abſolute 
diveſting themſelves of all thoſe rights, which 


they enjoyed antecedently to their forming 
themſelves into ſuch commumties. It is, on 
the contrary, railing, up perſons to be the 
defenders of them, and entruſting the preſer- 
vation of them to common GuaRDIAns, by 


whoſe intervention, it is preſumed, they will 
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be more vigorouſly aſſerted, and more effec- 

tually protected, than jt is poſſible they 

| ſhould be in a ſtate, where there is no com- 
mon umpire to check the evils of oppreſſion 
on the one hand, and reſtrain the no leſs 
formidable evils of immoderate reſeritment 
on the other. And if we only give outſelves 
leave to reflect a little on the nature of thoſe 
rights, the exerciſe of which they transfer 
to the magiſtrate, this will make the point 
T am illuſtrating yet clearer. 

For what are the rights which men give up 
to government? Not thoſe, which may moſt 
properly be ſtiled the primary rights of human 
nature. Not the right, which every innocent 
man has, to live undifturbed, enjoy the ad- 
vantages Which he juſtly poſſeſſes, and be 
left to his freedom in all things, not injurious 
to his fellow creatures; but the conſequen- 
tial, though equally real and certain right, 
which, where men are not ſubject to govern- 
ment, every perſon has to take the aſſertion 
of all his rights into his own hands, and 

cotrect the infringers of them, by the in- 
fliction of ſuch pains, or the uſe of ſuch 

ll other methods of deterring the authors of 

ſ the wrong, as reaſon ſhall warrant for his 

il future ſecurity. And after all, if we ſpeak 

| - preciſely, even theſe rights are not abſolutely 

extinguifhed and utterly loſt, but ſuſpended 

by ſuch limitations, as the order and well- 

being 
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being of ſociety require, and ſo long as the 
ſuccours of government ſhall be effectual; 
as is evident from hence, that many caſes 
may be ſuppoſed, and are frequently occur- 
ring, even under the beſt regulated govern- 
ments, in which the uſe of force for our 
own preſervation is not eſteemed culpable, 
even in a political ſenſe. For it is granted, 
I think by all, who have been moſt valued 
for their judgment in theſe. ſubjects, that 
wherever the aid of the ſociety is too diſtant 
to prevent the injury, and the evil, which, if 
we | neglect to ſecure , ourſelves, will be 
brought upon hs, is of ſuch a nature as to 
be irreparable by any redreſs, which govern- 
ment can give; there all the original rights 
of ſelf-defence return, and it is warrantable 
to repel force by force. Inquiſition indeed 
always. is, and always ought to be made in 
theſe caſes, to determine whether ſuch ne- 
ceſſity exiſted: but if it is found to be real, 
and urgent; and the impending evil was irre- 
parable, and unavoidable by any other me- 
thod; the ſelf-defence is allowed, even though 
it proved fatal to the aggreſſor „From all 
which it appears, that the primary rights of 
liberty, ſafcty, and protection from oppreſſion 
in n in their full vigour. To ſuppoſe 

C them 
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them abandoned, renounced and annihilated, 
or that government can have any right to 
deſtroy them, is aſcribing to it a right to 
defeat the very end for which it is eſtabliſh- 
ed, and betray the truſt repoſed in it. It is 
indeed totally inverting the principle, upon 
which the power of rulers ſtands, and by 
which the acts of it ought to be guided. 
Man was not made for government, but 
government for man; and the great object, 
to which all the operations of it ſhould be 
directed, is to guard, as much as poſſible, 
the equal, impartial eaſe, and freedom of all 
the ſubjects of it. And if it ſhould be 
thought by any that theſe expreſſions are too 
ſtrong, the author is perſuaded they will alter 
their opinion, upon their peruſal of the fol- 
lowing excellent paſſage, from Sir William 
Blackſtone's valuable Commentary of the 
Laws of England. It is needleſs to make an 
apology for the length of the quotation: my 
readers cannot wonder that I ſhould embrace 
the opportunity of availing, myſel If of ſuch a 
reſſ pectable authority; and whet r they have 
already peruſed it or not, will dwell upon it 
with pleaſure. 

 < The principal aim of ſociety,” ſays this 


- Judicious writer, * is to protect individuals 


* in the enjoyment of thoſe abſolute rights, 


which were veſted in them by the immu- 


G 1 table 
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& table laws of nature, but which could not 
&. be preſerved in peace, without that mutual 
_ & aſſiſtance and intercourſe, which is gained 
&. by. the inſtitution: of friendly and civil 
32 1 communities. — Hence it follows, that the 
| © primary end of human laws, is to main- 

5© tain- and regulate theſe abſolute rights of 
& individuals. Such rights as are ſocial, and 
relative, reſult from, and are poſterior to 
the formation of ſtates and ſocieties ;_ ſo 
that to maintain and regulate theſe is clear- 
iy a ſubſequent conſideration. And there- 
6 fore the principal view of human laws is, 
* or always ought to be, to explain, protect 
* and enforce ſuch rights as are abſolute, 
which in themſelves are few and ſimple, 
and then ſuch rights as are relative, which, 
- * ariſing from a variety of connexions, will 
„ be far more numerous and complicated, 
* .— The abſolute rights of man, (he goes on 
% to obſerve a few lines after,) conſidered as 
* a free agent, endowed with diſcernment to 
* know good: from evil, and with power of 
* chuſing thoſe meaſures, which appear to 
© him to be moſt deſirable, are uſually ſum- 
* med up in one general appellation, and 
* denominated the natural liberty of man- 
kind. This natural liberty conſiſts proper- 
* ly, in a power of acting as one thinks fit, 
without any reſtraint qr controul; unleſs 


by the law of nature; being a right inhe- 
| CG 3 rent 
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rent in us by birth, and one of the gift 


of God to man by his creation, when he 
* endowed him with the faeulty of free will. 
« But every man when he enters into ſociety 
„gives up a part of his natural liberty as 
< the price of ſo valuable a purehaſe; and, 
© in conſideration of receiving the. advan- 
tages of mutual commerce, obliges himſelf 
* to conform to thoſe laws, which the com- 
* munity has thought fit to eſtabliſh, And' 
< this ſpecies of legal obedience and confor- 
« mity is infinitely more deſirable than that 
« wild and ſavage liberty which is ſacrificed" 
© to obtain it. For no man that conſiders” 
„ a moment, would wiſh: to retain the ab- 
« ſolute and uncontrouled power of doing” 
« whatever he pleaſes; the conſequence of 
& which is, that every other man would-alſo* . 
<« have the power of doing the ſame: and 
then there. would be no ſecurity to any 
&. individual, in any of the enjoyments of 
« life. Political, therefore, or civil liberty, 
„ which is that of a member of ſociety, is 
* no other than natural liberty, ſo far re- 
« ſtrained by human laws (AND NO FAR- 
« HER) than is neceſſary and expedient 
<« for the general advantage of the publick. 
Hence we may collect, that the law which 
* reſtrains a man from doing miſchief to his 
<« fellow citizens, though it diminiſhes the 


natural, increaſes the civil liberty of man-' 


« kind 
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« Kind. But every wanton and cauſeleſs re- 
tc ſtraint of the will of the ſubject, whether 
« practiſed by a monarch, a nobility, or a 
popular aſſembly, is a degree of tyranny. 
„% Nay, that even LAWS themſelves, - whe- _ 
* ther: made with or without conſent, if they 
„ regulate and reſtrain our conduct in mat-" 
ters of mere. indifference, without any 
« good end in view, are laws deſtrutive 
« of liberty; whereas, if any publick ad- 
vantage can ariſe from obſerving ſuch pre- 
© cepts, the controul of our private inclina-" 
„ tions, in one or two particular — will 
* conduce to preſerve our general freedom,” 
* by ſupporting that ſtate of ſociety, which 
* can alone ſecure our independency. Thus 
„ the ſtatute of King Edward IV. which 
forbad the fine gentlemen of thoſe times: 
(under the degree of a lord) to wear pikes 
upon their ſhoes or boots of more than 
„ two inches in length, was a law that ſa- 
* voured of oppreſſion; becauſe, however 
* ridiculous the faſhion then in uſe might 
© appear, the reſtraining of it by penalties 
. could ſerve no purpoſe of common utility, 
< But the ſtatute of King Charles IT. which: 
_ © preſcribes a thing ſeemingly as indifferent, 
* viz. a dreſs of the dead, who are all or- 
« dered to be buried in wollen, is a law 
conſiſtent 8 publick gs ; for it en- 


N courage 


&- courages the ſtaple trade, on which, iti 4 
great meaſure, depends the univerſal good 
af the nation. So that laws; when pru- 
&« dently framed; are by no means ſubver- 
* ſive but introductive of liberty; for, (as 
Mr. Locke has well obſerved) where there 
<«- is: fio lam there is no freedom. But then; 
&. gn the ather hand, that conſtitution of 
1 frame of government, that fyſtem- of laws; 
<. is alone calculated to maintain civil liberty, 
«. which leaues the ſubject zNTIRE MASTER 
< OF His QWN CONDUCT, EXCEPT IN THOSE 


„ ports WHEREIN: THE PUBLICK GOOD RE- 


* QUIRES SOME DIRECTION. OR RESTRAINT,” 
Thus far this able writer. Whether there 
be any thing in the letter or ſpirit of out 
laws, contrary to theſe noble declarations, is 
a queſtion: which needs not create the leaſt 
uneaſineſs to the author of this valuable per- 
farmance. He could report the laws no 
otherwife than he found them. If there 
ſhould: be any ſuch inconſiſtency, it cannot 
in the leaſt invalidate the ' certainty, and 
weight of the truths he has here delivered: 
They hold, indeed, the rank of axioms in 
the doctrine of government, carry their own 
evidence with them, and merit the thanks 
of all, who are cordially attached to the 
cauſe of liberty, and concerned for the ads 
vancement of the welfare of fociety. | 
Now 
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Nov, of all the rights inherent in human 
nature, that of thinking for ourſelves, and 
following the conviction of our own judg- 
ments in relation to the object of our faich, 
worſhip, and religious obedience, is the moſt 
ſacred, inconteſtable, and, in every view off 
it, intitled to the moſt careful protection. 
It is in the nature of it, the moſt important 
to every being capable of moral obligation. 
It is the moſt eſſential to our peace, and 
that which every good man will be moſt 
tenderly concerned to have ſecured to him. 
If therefore, the preſervation of the great 
natural and abſolute rights of men be one 
of the chief, I ſhould perhaps rather have 
ſaid the very firſt intention, for which civil 
ſocieties are inſtituted, and the rulers of it 
inveſted with power; what is the conſequence 
from theſe premiſes? Muſt it not be this, 
indent renner 11 th 
ſcience ſhould have a principal place af- 
ſigned them in the care of thoſe, to whom the 
protection of their fellow creatures is com- 
mitted; If the ſecuring of equal, impartial 
liberty in all thoſe inſtances of it in which 
it is not injurious to others, be ſo much 
the object of every equitable, wiſe, and well 
gonſtituted ſyſtem of laus, that all needleſs 
encroachments upon it are deviations from 
the ſpirit, which ought to be diffuſed through 
All laws, and impair the very benefit which 
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they ought to confirm; can it be ſuppoſed 
that the rights of conſcience ought not to 
be guarded from violation? To take for 
granted a renunciation of theſe rights, when 
men enter. into ſociety, is, of all preſump- 
tions, the moſt groundleſs. They are the 
laſt rights, which men can ever be imagined 
to give up to be modelled at the pleaſure 
of others; nor, is there any one principle 
connected with their ſubmiſſion to governors 


in other reſpects, from which ſuch an infer- 


ence can be deduced. Does it follow, that 


becauſe the magiſtrate is entruſted with au- 
thority to decide diſputes between us and 


our fellow citizens concerning property, that 


he is to determine points, which lie only be- 
tween God and our own conſciences? Becauſe it 


is allowed to be his office to guard the peace 


of his ſubjects, and to inflict puniſhments | 


for this purpoſe on thoſe, who unjuſtly diſ- 
turb it; is it to be taken for granted, that 
he is to diftate to them what rule of faith 
they ſhall adopt, and in what manner they 
are to worſhip the Deity, when it, is allowed 
on all hands, that of theſe things the will 
of God is the only rule, and that no worſhip - 
can be acceptable to him, but what is ac- 
companied with the ſincere conviction of 
him who offers it? Nay, there is no pre- 
{ſumption in advancing a ſtep further, and 
aſſerting, that ſuch is the nature of this right, 


and 
> 
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and in this reſpect, it ſtands upon a foun- 
dation peculiar to itſelf, and is diſtinguiſhed 
from every other right, that it cannot be 
given up. Property may be reſigned, transfer- 
red, or ſubmitted to the regulation of others. 
A ͤ man may in many inſtances relinquiſh 
his eaſe, and ſubject himſelf to inconveni- 
ences, and in ſo doing, act not only an inno- 
cent but a laudable part.—Caſes may occur, 
in which a man may ſacrifice life itſelf, and 
the ſacrifice may merit the higheſt applauſe. 
But his consc1znce, he cannot reſign. To 
prove all things and hold faſt that which is 
good, is not only a privilege but a duty; an 
obligation laid upon him, by the very nature 
of religion and virtue, and from which he 
cannot diſcharge himſelf, without departing 
from the principles of both. It muſt always 
remain entire to him; nor, while the princi- 
ples of the moſt reaſonable liberty are al- 
lowed to ſubſiſt in their due extent, can any 
attempt be conſiſtently made to take it from 
There is no difficulty in diſcerning, that 

while I am ſpeaking in this manner, an 

objection will offer itſelf to the feader; and 

that it will be ſuppoſed, that 1. reaſon- 

ing may be retorted againſt me. The more im- 

portant conſcience is repreſented, the more 

it will be ſaid, it falls under the inſpection 
of the magiſtrate. To exempt it thus from 
his 
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his juriſdiction, will be thought laying a 
foundation for excluding him by degrees, 
from taking that care of the ſafety of his 
ſubjects which is confeſſed to be a part ot 
his office, Religion, it will be urged, may 
be made a plea for any thing; ; and if go- 
vernors muſt never interpoſe to reſtrain it, 
there is no enormity but what will paſs 
unpuniſhed. But theſe objections ariſe en- 
tirely from imperfect views of the principle, 
which is here aſſerted. TO contend for a 
ight to think for themſelves in' ſome, and 
deny it to others, might indeed be charge- 
able with theſe conſequences. But to con- 
tend for this as a right, to which EVERY 
INDIVIDUAL has a claim equally valid and 
clear, never can be juſtly liable to ſuch an 
imputation. For a man firſt to own, that 
not only he, but all around him have an 
indiſputable right, the very ſame right with 
himſelf, to he guided by their own con- 
| ſciences in religion, (and let it be remem- 
bered, it is thus the matter has all along 
been ſtated) for a man to allow this, I ſay, 
and yet make his perſuaſion a pretence for 
taking that liberty from them, is a contradic- 
tion ſo groſs and palpable, that it 1s ſcarcely 
conceivable, a perſon in poſſeſſion of his 
underſtanding, can fall into it. Were a - 
perſon to be ſuppoſed capable of this ex- 
travagance, every one would inſtantly diſ- 
cern 


| SS - 
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tern that the very principle upon which he 
pretends to act condemns him. Were it a- 
gain Tuppoſed; that the magiſtrate was to 
guard a part of his ſubjects only in the 
rights of conſcience, it might be poſſible 
for that favourite part to make it a cover 
for violating the peace and ſafety of others 
with impunity: but let this protection be 
granted impartially to all of them; and no 
fuch conſequences can take place. For pro- 
tection conſiſts in the prevention or ſup- 
preſſion of injuries, and while this is allowed 
to be the office and duty of the magiſtrate, 
the duty which he is to diſcharge to all his 
ſubjects, he will. always have an unqueſtion- 
able right, as the guardian of the whole 
community, whenever they are committed, to 
animadyert upon the authors of them. Nor 
is maintaining this at all repugnant to the ge⸗ 
heral principles here aſſerted. For it is not in 
a religious but political view, that ſuch diſ- 
orders come under his cognizance. It is not as 
offences againſt God, but as hurtful to the 
community and breaches of the peace, 
that he puniſhes them. Where this is not 
violated, the right of following -their own 
convictions in religion without being mo- 
leſted for it, continues: the more ſacred, im- 
portant, and valuable it is, and valuable it 
muſt be allowed to be to the advancement 
of truth, the real intereſt of ſociety, and 
D 2 the 
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the cauſe of pure and undefiled religion, 
the more effectually it ſhould be guarded 
from every encroachment upon it: and by 
this general rule, the real genuine principles 
of Toleration are ta be determined, 

Let what has been obſerved then be ap- 
plied to this purpoſe, And we may collect 
from it, in what light Toleration in general 
ought to be conſidered. It is, there is room to 
think, (more room than was till of late appre- 
hended) conſidered by many as a matter of 
mere grace or favour, which government has 
a right to withold, grant, abridge, or reſume 
at pleaſure, But if the arguments which have 
been advanced are concluſive, it ſtands on a 
totally different foundation. It is the acknow- 
ledgment and confirmation of a right; not one 
of thoſe adventitious rights, which are ſub- 
{ſequent to the eſtabliſhment of civil ſocieties, 
and ariſe out of the peculiar forms and conſti- 
tutions of it; but of thoſe higher rights 
which belong to men as ſuch, and which 
ought to be preſerved under all ſtates and 
governments whatſoever, It is a branch of 
protection, which ought to be as effectually 
univerſally and impartially ſecured, as pro- 
tection in the enjoyment and exerciſe of any 
other right which can be named. — The ex- 
tent of it again, or, to ſpeak more preciſely, 
what is comprehended in the juſt idea of it, 
flows from the ſame principles with equal 
evidence, 
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evidence. If liberty of conſcience be a right 
eſſential to human nature, all penalties in 
caſes merely of a religious nature, muſt be 
an infringement of a right, and a DEGREE of 
OPPRESSION, though inflicted by a law : nor 
can the expreſſion be juſtly thought improper. 
Every law is oppreſſive which is unjuſt; 
every law is unjuſt which ſubverts the eſſen- 
tial rights of mankind; and if to judge for 
ourſelves in religion, be one of the firſt and 
moſt inviolable of all thoſe which have ever 
been dignified with this title: it is evident, 
that every hardſhip laid upon men for uſing 
it is a degree of oppreſſion, which the com- 
plete and perfect idea of Toleration excludes. 
And from the ſame principles it can ſurely 
be no difficult matter to determine, who are 
entitled to this protection. For this does not 
depend on the ſuppoſed truth or error of the 
ſentiments which men may adopt, but upon 
the common right, which all men have, to 
be led in theſe points by the light of their 
own minds, and to enjoy all the ſecurities 
and benefits of ſociety, while they fulfill the 
obligations of it. All, who can give good 
ſecurity to the government under which they 
live, and to the community to which they 
belong, for the performance of the duties of 
good ſubjects and good citizens, have an 
undonbted claim to it, and cannot with any 
guſt reaſon be deprived of it, If, indeed, 
there 
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there are any, whoſe religious principles put 
it out of their power to give ſuch aſſurances 
of this as may be ſafely truſted, their caſe 
may be thought an excepted one; though 
in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech ſuch caſes are not fo 
properly exceptions from the rule laid down, 
as caſes, which can never with reaſon be ſup- 
poſed to be included in it; for to ſay, that 
all, who give proper ſatisfaction for their 
being faithful ſubjects, have a right to To- 
leration, can never give. thoſe the ſame right 
to it, who are incapable of giving ſuch ſa- 
tisfaction. But whatever ſuch caſes may at 
any time appear, .or be ſuppoſed now to exiſt; 
the principle upon which this argument is 
conducted ſtands untouched, It is not on 
account of their miſtakes in religion, but 
their incapacity to be ſteady friends to the 
ſtate, that they are laid under reſtraints, To 
fix theſe reſtraints upon any other footing; 
would be rendering them utterly indefenſible. 
It is not error; but injury to the ſtate, or 
the individuals which are under the care of 
it, which juſtifies the atiimadvetſion of the 
magiſtrate ; and all to whom this cannot be 
. juſtly imputed, are the objects of - his pro- 
tection : nor ought it to make any difference, 
in this reſpect, what are the comparative 
numbers of thoſe different bodies of men, 
which compoſe the ſociety. As the magif- 
trate is not to attempt to diſtreſs any of 

hem, 
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them, . becauſe they differ from him in judg- . 
ment; ſo neither is he at liberty to ſacrifice 
one part to the clamour and bigotry of the 
other; but, as the common defender of juſ- 
tice, equity, and peace, impartially to preſerve 
the freedom of them And here this part 
of the ſubject might be diſmiſſed, were it 
not that the intervention of eſtabliſhments of 
religion, makes, in the opinion of many, a 
eat alteration i in the extent of this religious 
iberty; for which reaſon there ſeems to be 
a neceſſity of conſidering the grounds and 
conſequences of them a little diſtinctly. 

That eſtabliſliments cannot be juſtly found- 
ed on a right in the magiſtrate to impoſe his 
own ſentiments in religion upon his people, 
muſt, if the reaſonings hitherto purſued are 
allowed to be ſolid, be ſufficiently clear. For 
whence can this right ariſe ? Jt cannot accrue 
to him by virtue of his office. That is mere- 
Iy civil; and for him to aſſume the direction 
of conſcience i in conſequence of it, would be 

going beyond the end of his power, and ex- 
Sig the bounds of his authority. It can- 
not be given him by the conſent of his ſub- 
jets. —To give up the independence c of con- 
ſcience, upon merely human authority, to any 
government, is making a ſacrifice to it, which 
they have no right to make.— In this ſenſe, 
they are not at liberty to call any man maſ- 
ter upon earth; and from hence it is no 

* obſcure, 
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obſcure, nor diſtant, but a near and obvious 
inference, that to ſuppoſe the office of the 
magiſtrate juſtifies him in demanding ſuch a 
ſubmiſſion from thoſe who are under his 

wer, is to make it incompatible with re- 
igion, and ſetting the duties of the man and 
the citizen at irreconcileable variance. — Let 
it be ſeriouſly conſidered, to what this leads. 
If religion has a real foundation, and the 
obligations of it are immutable ; and yet no 


man can become a ſubje& of civil govern- 


ment, without implicitly reſigning his con- 
ſcience into the hands of the magiſtrate ; ; 


upon this ſuppoſition, I ſay, (for, let it be 


obſerved, it is only upon this ſuppoſition 
that this argument is formed) ſubmiſſion to 
magiſtracy will be unjuſtifiable, and go- 
vernment itſelf will be ſhaken ; ſince it af 
ſumes to itſelf an authority which no earthly 
power can claim, and exacts a ſubjection 
which no man can have a right to yield, — 
If, again, to ſupport government on this 
principle, it ſhould be aſſerted, that the ma- 
giſtrate has ſuch an authority over conſcience, 
what becomes of religion? For a proper 


authority in the governor to preſtribe, will al- 


ways bring with it a corre] pondent obligation, 
on the governed, to obey : nor is this conſe- 
quence to be evaded by ſaying, that in ſuch 
caſes a man muſt be willing to ſubmit to ſuf- 
ferings rather than do evil. Where a rule of 
truth and duty is acknowledged independent 

| on, 
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bn, and ſuperior to the pleaſure of the magiſ- 
trate, this reply is good. But if the direction 
of the magiſtrate is allowed to be the rule 
of our CONSCIENCE, or the ſtandard by 
which we are to govern our ſentiments and 
practice, in points relating to God, confor- 
mity to it will become the higheſt principle 
of our actions, and whatever he enjoins muſt 
of courſe be our duty. However he mo- 
dels, enlarges, or contracts religion, (let it 
be remembered this argument is ſtill con- 
ducted upon this ſuppoſition only) it is our 
part to obey; and though he ſhould com- 
mand things contrary even to his own con- 
ſcience, which from political or other views 
is very poſſible, we muſt be bound in 
conſcience to comply. And is this, I was 
going to aſk, a principle which can be 
adopted by any one who knows what religion 
and virtue mean; and is animated with a 
fincere regard to either? But it is needleſs. 
To aſcribe ſuch a power as this to any 
. earthly ſuperior is in reality to annihilate 
religion; and, inſtead of ſuppoſing it to 
have a real immoveable foundation in truth, 
to reſolve it all into the will of a fallible 
mortal. Nor will it be eaſy for perſons to 
extricate themſelves from the difficulties, | 
which thus preſs them cloſe on both ſides, 
fill they are brought to ſeparate the power 
of the magiſtrate to guard the rights and 

E ſafety 
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ſafety of the ſubject, and maintain his ow 
authority for that purpoſe, from a right to 
aſſume a juriſdiction over conſcience, which 
belongs to a much higher tribunal ; and thus, 
while they render unto Cæſar the —_ 
which are Cæſar's, reſerve for God, the 
things which are God's. 

The only juſt, reaſonable and honourible 
conception of human eſtabliſhments of reli- 
gion, is that of yrovisions made by the 

overnors of a ſtate, for advancing 
the knowledge and practice of religion 
and virtue. According to this idea they 
ſtand on the ſame baſis, and may properly 
be referred to the ſame general rank, with 
all publick inſtitutions for the cultivation of 
the minds, and improvement of the morals 
of men: only, when well conſtructed, in- 
comparably ſuperior to them all, in weight, 
influence, and dignity. They are in our own 
country, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, (in which I am ſure not the moſt 
diſtant thought of diſreſpect to our eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment i is admitted) they are, I 
ſay, 1NcoRPORATIONS by the legiſlature for 
the propagation of the goſpel at home; and, 
by a wiſe profecution of the ends of them, 
may be productive of ſingular benefits to the 
preſent and future intereſts of men. But 
then, conſidered in this light, I apprehend 


they cannot be deemed Laws for the whole 
COM- 


-- 


. 
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coMMUNITY, and univerſally binding on the 
members of it, but endowments in favour of 
thoſe, who comply with the terms of them, 
and ſubmit to the regulations enjoined by 
them. As human appointments, they may 
be examined, and have any defects attending 
them calmly pointed out, and methods for 


the improvement of them may be laudably 


ſuggeſted, Whatever political neceſſities may 
in ſome caſes have given riſe to proviſions to 
the contrary, in themſelves they muſt certain- 

ly be alterable : and as it is a principle, in all 
well conſtituted governments, that no parti- 
cular inſtitutions erected by them, ſhould 
contradict thoſe primary maxims, by which 
all civil ſocieties ought to be guided; fo it 
muſt be farther allowed, that eſtabliſhments of 
religion themſelves ſhould be regulated with 
a religious regard to theſe maxims. Proceed- 
ing now upon theſe data, it will be eaſy to 
arrive at the proper concluſion, For if, in 
all hyman ſocieties, the religious rights of all 
men ought to be preſerved to them inviola- 


ble; if it be a maxim too certain to be de- 


nied, and too important to be given up, that 
every man, in the choice of his religion, is 

to conſider himſelf as accountable to God, 
and bound to worſhip him according to nts 
will, and not according to the commandment of 
men; if theſe are truths, it can be no difficulty 


to diſcern, that all forcible methods of .bring- 
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ing perſons to comply with religious eſtabliſn- 
ments, are abſolutely unwarrantable. No en- 
croachments on the native, original rights of 
men, to. procure them a more extenſive re- 


ception, can be juſtified. ' Perſuaſion alone 


is the inſtrument by which they ſhould gain 

ground. — The evidence of their doctrines, 
the goodneſs of their inſtitutions, and their 
conformity to the great ſtandard by which 
they are confeſſedly to be tried, are the only 
arguments by which they are to be recom- 
mended ; and no power ſhould be annexed 
to chem, or exerted in favour of them, to 
compel ſuch as diſſent from them to embrace 
them. Upon what principle, indeed, can the 
uſe of ſuch, coercive meaſures be juſtified ? 


Of themſelves, eſtabliſhments can claim no 


authority to employ force for this purpoſe, 
The civil power gives them their exiſtence, 
inveſts them with their privileges, and con- 


fers upon them every diſtinction which they 


poſſeſs, If the magiſtrate has no right to 
exerciſe dominion over conſcience, in himſelf, 
he can impart no ſuch right to them: nor 
can they acquire it, in conſequence of his 
appointment: for, however he may think 
proper to encourage the members of them, 
the limits of his power, with reſpect to the 
other members of the community, are ſtill 


he ſame, Their common rights, as 


ſubjects, are not deſtroyed or leſſened, | nor 
can 
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can any zeal for his own ſentiments, or the 
| ſentiments of one part of his ſubjects, vindi- 
cate his withholding his protection from 
the other. And no judicious friend of eſta- 
bliſhments can be diſpleaſed with the manner 
in which theſe points are here ſtated, or 
think it has any unfriendly aſpoct, on the 
uſefulneſs and honour of ſuch appointments. 
Thoſe who are for building them on the 
ruins of the rights of human nature, and 
can never be ſatisfied that they are ſafe, or 
can be permanent, till all who in any inſtance 
depart from them, are brought into ſubjection 
to them, are in fact and eventually their moſt 


dangerous enemies. It is from this exceſſive 


zeal for them, that ſome of the ſtrongeſt pro- 
jucdices againſt theſe inſtitutions have derived 
their exiſtence. To repreſent them as carry- 
ing ſuch claims with them is, in reality, taking 
the ſureſt way to diſcredit them; and the 
greateſt harveſt of proſelytes, oathered by ſuch 
means, would be no acceſſion to their praiſe, 
or any advantage to the cauſe of religion. 
Cultus dei nullus eſt- niſi ab animo vo- 
lente procedat. Voluntas autem docendo 
* & ſuadendo elicitur: non min1s non vi. 
Coactus qui credit, non credit ſed credere 
-< ſe ſimulat ut malum vitet. Qui mali ſen- 
„ ſu aut metu extorquere aſſenſum vult, ea 
ijpſo oſtendit ſe argumentis diffidere,” Grot. 
de Verit. N S. Lib. vi. 5. 7. 
f la 
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In all the views then which have been 
taken of this ſubject, the reſult is the ſame ' 
that liberty in matters of religion, is the 
right of all; that a right to protection from 
the magiſtrate is the juſt conſequence of their 
claim to this liberty; and that no difference 
of opinion, reſpecting modes of worſhip, or, 
in a word, any thing which does not inter- 

fere with the rights of others, can juſtify 
his laying any reſtraints upon it, And great 
would be the pleaſure to every liberal mind, 
if, amidſt all the inſtances of a wiſe, and 
vigorous attention to other branches of li- 
berty, which run through the general ſyſtem. 
of 'our excellent laws, this alſo had been 
kept more ſteadily in view. But to the 
religious rights of men, it is apprehended 
that ſeveral of our laws are not altoge- 
ther ſo favourable; and if, upon an appli- 
cation of the principles here advanced on 
the ſubje& of Toleration to them, this ſhall 
be found to be the caſe, it is hoped that 
pointing it out will give no offence. To 
* of the beſt code of human ſtatutes, that 
they are not without defects can be no un- 
due preſumption; nor can deſiring to have 
theſe defects removed have any thing. in it 
inconſiſtent with the character of the beſt 
friends to our conſtitution. And if in this 
part of my deſign ſeveral particulars ſhould 
be mentioned, which have been more than 
once 
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once laid before the publick; it is not be- 
cauſe there is the leaſt deſire to give diſ- 
guſt to any perſons among us, or be- 
cauſe any pleaſure is taken in the recital; 
but for this reaſon only, that if they were 
omitted, the juſtice and weight of the re- 
flections made upon the ſubject could not 
be underſtood. 

Laws relating to Diſſenters from the eſta- 
bliſhed religion in popiſh reigns have no 
concern here. They are all, it is preſumed, 
either formally or virtually repealed. But 
upon the revival of the reformation, an act 
was paſſed, * by which all, who © have no 
« lawful or reaſonable excuſe to be abſent, 
« ſhall endeavour themſelves to reſort to 
« their pariſh church, &c. where common 
* prayer ſhall be uſed, upon pain of puniſh- 
ment by the cenſures of the church, and 
upon pain that every perſon ſo offending, 
<« ſhall forfeit for every ſuch offence, twelve 
« pence.” By a ſecond ſtatute, * paſſed in the 
fame reign, the ſame offence in every perſon 
above the age of ſixteen years, ſubjects the 
offendes to a fine of twenty pounds for every 
month, 2 which he ſhall ſo offend; 
and if the faid offence ſhall be 9 

| | | | or 


„ 1758. 
vol. 2, 1 Eliz, cap. 2. $ 14. 
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for a twelvemonth, he ſhall “ over and 
beſides the ſaid forfeitures,“ be bound with 
two ſufficient ſecurities in the ſum of two 
hundred pounds at leaft, to his good beha- 
viour, and this bond to continue in force 
until they. © conform themſelves, and come 
* to the church, according to the true mean- 
e ing of the ſtatute made in the firſt year of 
'« her Majeſty's reign.” In the 29th of the 
ſame reign, another act was paſſed, to enforce 
that juſt mentioned of the 23d; and after that 
the celebrated act of the 3 5th of Eliz. took 
place, by which, attendance on the ſervice of 
the common prayer is again required; and 
all perſons above the age of ſixteen, who, be- 
ſides abſenting themſelves from the eſtabliſhed 
divine ſervice for the ſpace of a month, ſhall 
be preſent at any aſſembly, conventicle, or 

meeting, under pretence of any exerciſe of 
religion, contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of 
the realm, are made ſubject to impriſoninent, 
in which they are to remain till they conform, 
and make ſuch ſubmiſſion and declaration of 
conformity, as is afterwards enjoined. ! 
All offenders who do not, within three months 
after conviction, conform and make ſuch ſub- 
miſſion, upon warning by the act preſcribed, 
are obliged to abjure the realm; and it is 
farther enacted, that if they either refuſe to 
| > 4520) abjure 


) 35 Eliz, cap. 1. $.1, 2. Seck. 3. ejuſd. cap, 
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abjure, or if, after abjuration made, they do 
not depart; or if, after their departure, they 
return without ſpecial licence from her Ma- 
zeſty, in every ſuch caſe, the perſon offending 
ſhall be adjudged a felon, and ſuffer as in 
caſes of felony, without benefit of clergy. 
In the two following reigns little occurs 
in the ſtatutes which is very material to my 
preſent purpoſe. Some acts indeed were paſ- 
ſed, in the time of James I. againſt recu- 
ſants, containing ſome clauſes, which, it is im- 
plied in the act of Toleration, might, as well 
as thoſe mentioned, be extended to proteſtant 
diſſenters; but of theſe I ſhall not enter into 
any detail. From the 4th year of Charles 
I. to the 16th no Engliſh parliament was 
held; the firſt called that year was almoſt 
inſtantly diſſolved *, and, after the meeting of 
the ſecond, confuſions broke out; a total ſub- 
verſion of the eſtabliſhed church enſued; a 
new eccleſiaſtical polity roſe up in its room; 
and ordinances in many reſpects equally ſe- 
vere, and repugnant to all the principles of 
charity, juſtice and humanity, with thoſe 
which have been mentioned, were publiſhed 
by the powers, which had then the aſcen- 
dant, in ſupport of it. But ſoon after the 
Reſtoration things returned into their former 
channel, and new laws againſt thoſe, who did 
F not 


* Jt met the 13th of April, and was diſſolved the 
5th of May. Macaulay's Hitt. 
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not conform to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 


were introduced, of which notice muſt be 


taken. The celebrated act of uniformity, 
1662, forbids ' any perſon, not having epiſ- 
copal ordination, to celebrate the Lord's 
Supper, under the penalty of one hundred 
pounds for every offence z another claufe of 
the ſame act declares,” that every perſon, who 
is by that act diſabled, [and the 15. Car. II. 
cap. vi. ſect. 7. adds prohibited from preach- 
ing, ] who ſhall during fuch diſability preach 
any ſermon. or lecture, ſhall be impriſoned 
for three months. By ſect. 8. of the ſame act 
it is enacted that every ſchoolmaſter, though 
only teaching youth in any houſe, or private 


family, ſhall ſubſcribe a declaration contain- 


ing, among other things, a promiſe eo con- 
form to the liturgy of the church of En- 


gland as by law eſtabliſhed z and it is added 


that if any ſchoolmaſter, or other perſon 
teaching youth in any private houſe or fa- 
mily, ſhall undertake ſuch inſtruction before 
licence obtained, from the arch-biſhop, bi- 


. ſhop, or ordinary. of the dioceſe, and © be- 
tore ſuch ſubſcription and acknowledgment,” 


as is by this act enjoined, ke ſhall, for the 


firſt offence, ſuffer three months impriſonment, 


and for the ſecond, and every other offence, 
luffer the ſame impriſonment, with the addi- 
tional 


15. 13 Fan n. = u. v6. 9. 
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tidnal penalty of the forfeiture of five pounds. 
Before this, by the very firſt a&t * of this ſeſ- 
ſion, it had been made criminal for five or more 
of the perſons called quakers, above the age 
of ſixteen, to aſſemble themſelves at one time 
in any place, under pretence of joining in 
a religious worſhip not authorized by the 
laws of this realm : the penalty appointed is 
any ſum not exceeding five pounds for the firſt 
offence, or ten pounds for the ſecond ; and 
for want of diſtreſs, or in caſe of non-payment 
within a week, impriſonment and hard labour 
for the ſpace of three months for the firſt 
_ offence, and ſix for the ſecond. In the year 
1665, the act for reſtraining non-conformiſts 
from inhabiting in corporations, generally 
known at that time, and mentioned by writers 
fince, by the name of the five mile act, was 
By this ſtatute, all parſons, &c. 

who have not declared their unfeigned aſſent, 
&c. and have not ſubſcribed the declaration 
contained in ſect. g. of the late act of unifor- 
mity, * and ſhall not take the oath preſcribed 
by this at; and all perſons preaching in any 
unlawful aſſembly ; are forbidden, till they 
have taken this oath, to reſide within five 
miles of any town, which ſends members to 
parliament, or of any place, wherein they had, 
fince the act of oblivion, been. parſons, &c. 
F 2 under 


F 13, 14 Car. II. cap. i. F. 2. 4 17 Car. II. 
cap. ii. 13, 14 Car. II. cap. iv. 
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'under the penalty of forty pounds for each 
offence ; and, upon refuſal of the oath, after 
ſuch offence ſworn againſt them, are liable to 
' impriſonment for ſix months. And ſuch per- 
ſons are farther enjoined, © to frequent divine 
„ ſervice as eſtabliſhed by the laws of this 
kingdom,“ or elſe to abſtain from teaching 
publick or private ſchool, or from taking any 
boarders or tablers, to be inſtiucted by them- 
ſelves or by any other, upon pain of forfeiting, 
in like manner for every ſuch offence, the ſum 
of forty pounds. And this was followed, in 
the 22d year of the ſame reign, by another 
act againſt conventicles, which ſubjects eve- 
ry perſon of the age of ſixteen years, who 
fhall be preſent at any aſſembly, &c. under 
colour or pretence of any exerciſe of religion, 
in other manner than according to the liturgy 
and practice of the church of England, to a 
fine of five ſhillings for the firſt offence,* and 
of ten ſhillings for every ſucceeding, one.“ 
The preacher at every ſuch aſſembly is liable 
to the penalty of twenty pounds for the fi 
offence, and of forty pounds for each ſuc- 
ceeding one.” By the ſame act, a fine of 
five pounds is impoſed on all conſtables, &c. 
who ſhall willingly omit giving information, 
of ſuch meetings or conventicles held with- 
in his precincts, &c. to ſome juſtice of the 
peace, or the chief magiſtrate ; and then it 
15 
* 22 Car. II. cap. i. i f. 1. *h.2 VF. 3 
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is declared, contrary to the general rule 
with reſpect to all penal ſtatutes, 7 viz. that 
they muſt be conſtrued ftriftly, that © this 
$6 Fe and all clauſes therein contained, ſhall 
be conſtrued moſt largely and beneficially 
for the ſuppreſſing of conventicles, and 
« for the juſtification and encouragement of 
all perſons to be employed in the execu- 
tion thereof.” Upon this footing I ap- 
prehend the laws againſt aſſemblies for reli- 
gious worſhip, in any manner not conform- 
able to the eſtabliſhed, remained. during the 
reſidue of that reign, and through the reign 
which ſucceeded it. What alteration was 
made in them, by the a& of Toleration, will 
be more properly conſidered hereafter ; in 
the mean time let us take a review of them, 

as far as this accqunt has been continued. 
And nothing, I think, can be more evi- 
dent than that, through the whole tenor of 
them, non-conformity, mere ſimple non-con- 
formity to the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and join- 
ing in religious worſhip in any manner not 
according to the practice of the church of 
England, are conſidered as proper objects of 
puniſhment by the civil power, and loaded with 
heavy penalties, I am ſenſible it may be ſaid, 
and juſtice requires it ſhould be acknowledged, 
ok ſeveral of theſe laws were originally or 
chiefly 


* $.1 13. 
7 Blackſtone's comment. introd. 5. 3. p. 88. 
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chiefly levelled againſt the roman catholicks, * 
and that the incurable enmity which they dif- 
covered to the perſon and government of 
Queen Elizabeth, was the cauſe of their being 
paſſed, It may poſſibly be faid farther, that 
as the roman catholicks were the perſons 
_ againſt whom the penalties of theſe acts 
were chiefly intended, fo abſenting from 
church is conſidered in them as a mark of 
popiſh diſaffection, and that it is for this 
reafon ſuch a ſtrong guard is placed againſt 
it. Let this alſo be admitted, as far as 
it can with any juſtice. be deſired. It muſt 
nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that the bare 
act of abſenting from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 
abſtracted from any connexion with other ob- 
noxious circumſtances, is prohibited that in 
conſequence of theſe laws, thoſe penalties 
might fall, indiſcriminately, on all who. did 
not comply with theſe clauſes, of them; and, 
from 1662 to the Revolution, it will not be 
_ diſputed, I imagine, but the whole body 
of thoſe, who did not jom in the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip, were ſuppoſed to be comprehended 
under them. The act of the iſt of Eliza- 
beth, appears to be oy and 8 


2 Preamble to 13 Eliz. 5 k Heads of cap, 0 
und preamble to 23 of Eliz. cap. i. 

The ftatute of 16 Car. II. cap. iv. for fupprefiing 
of ſeditious conventicles expreſly declares the 35th of 
Eliz. to be in force, and that it ought to be put in 


execution. 
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ALL who did not hed con- 
form. The act of the 35th of Elizabeth 
muſt be allowed to be aimed againſt ſectaries 
in general: and, whoever is acquainted with 


| the ſtate of things at the paſſing of it, will 


have little doubt but that it was deſigned to 
affect the puritans, if not principally, yet 
equally with any other. If I had faid it was 


_ contrived almoſt ſolely with a view to them, I 


ſhould not, I preſume, have erred ; ſince it is 
declared in the ſame act, that no popiſh 
recuſant mall be compelled or bound to 
abjure, by virtue of it. That it was on 
account of PROTESTANT diſſenters from the 
national form of worſhip, that all the laws 
made in the-time of Charles H. which I have 
been now enumerating, that it was, I ſay, on 
their account, that theſe ftatutes were paſſed, 
and againft them that they were ummediate] 

antended to operate, is univerſally allo wy 
Roman CATHOLICKS, it is well known, were 

the FavouRED party, with ſome of thoſe at 
the helm, during a conſiderable part of that 
reign. Whatever was done to reſtrain them 


was extorted by the voice and the murmurs 


af the people, and the remonſtrances of the 
the deſigns of the court. The proteſtant non- 
conformiſts were the -obnoxious ſet of men, 


Who were to be harrafſed and oppreſſed. 


dC. 12. 
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No ſhort indulgencies were granted them, 
but what were ſuſpected, at leaſt, to proceed 


from ſome dangerous deſigns, and when it 


was found that no ſtratagem was effectual to 
bring them to countenance meaſures, which 
they judged inconſiſtent with the liberties of 
their country, and hazardous to the intereſt 
of the proteſtant religion, all the power 
which the laws had thrown into the hands 
of their enemies, was exerted to cruſh _ 
with as much eagerneſs as ever. 

Now, in order to juſtify thefe laws, it 
muſt be ſuppoſed that non-conformity is in 


ITSELF a crime, and a very heinous one. 


For to ſay that the laws have made it a 
crime is ſaying nothing: ſince, upon this 
principle, there is no action, how innocent, 
how laudable ſoever, but what may be con. 
verted into a crime, and the law by which it 
is puniſhed may be vindicated, If this me- 
thod of reaſoning be juſt, it was a crime in 
Daniel to perſiſt in his devotions after they 
were forbidden by the decree of Darius, and 
the death, which the enemies of that . noble 
example of fortitude in the worſhip of the true 
God inſiſted on his ſuffering, was no more 
than he merited. By this argument it was cri- 
minal in any of the Jews to acknowledge Jeſus 
as the Meſſiah, becauſe it had been made a 
rule among them, that if any man did con- 
feſs that Jeſus was the Chriſt, he ſhould be 

put 


ed 
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put. out of the ſynagogue. When the ſpirit 


and fitneſs of any laws are under conſideration, 


the determining point is, what reaſons there 
were, antecedently to their being enacted, to 
induce the legiſlators to adopt them; and 
the queſtion in all yznar laws in particu- 
lar muſt be, whether the thing prohibited 
by them, be in itſelf a juſt object of puniſh- 
ment. If this great requiſite to their juſti- 
fication be wanting, all attempts to defend 
them will be impotent and vain. 

To aſſert, that non-conformity to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of any country, is in itſelf 
an offence againſt the ſtate, is to maintain a 
poſition unſupported by ſcripture, reaſon and 
experience, and indeed confuted by every one 
of them. St. Paul evidently ſuppoſes, that 
non-conformiſts might be the beſt, of ſubjects 
to the civil magiſtrate, when. he enjoins chriſ- 
tians, whoſe religious principles ſtood in the 
moſt dire& oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed wor- 
ſhip of the heathens, to be © ſubject to the 
„higher powers,” © and commands that they 
ſhould be taught to be © ſubject to principa- 
<« lities and powers, to. obey magiſtrates, and 
< to be ready to every good work,” © St. Peter 
muſt. have been fully convinced that diſap- 
probation of the authorized religion of the 
Roman empire was perfectly conſiſtent with 
loyalty to the rulers of it, when he requires 

G thoſe 
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thoſe to whom he wrote, © © to be ſubject to 
te every ordinance of man or the Lord's 
„ ſake; whether to the emperor * as ſupreme, 
« or unto governors as unto thoſe, who are 

e ſent by him for the puniſhment of evil- 
* doers, and the praiſe of them that do well :” 
and yer, while he warns none of them to 
ſuffer as evil-doers, encourages them, if they 
ſuffer as chriſtians, not to be aſhamed, but 
to glorify God on this account. Where in- 
deed is the repugnance between not aſſenting 


to the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and retaining at 
the ſame time the warmeſt affection to the 
welfare of the ſtate? Men may yield ſub- 


jection to the civil laws of their _— 
bear their ſhare of the publick burthens, be 
zealouſly attached to their ſovereign, benevo- 
lent to their fellow ſubjects, unite with them 
in their endeavours to ſupport the authority of 
the government, and to reſiſt their common 
enemies whether foreign or domeſtick; and, 
in a word, enter chearfully into every mea- 
ſure, which i is neceſſary to advance the peace, 


proſperity, and reputation of the community, 
though they may differ widely in their reli- 


gious ſentiments from their ſuperiors, or from 


the majority of thoſe about them. Nor is 
this mere theory. — It is certain and ndtori- 


ous fact. In Switzerland we have an inſtance 


which comes nearly up to this. There pro- 
EA teſtant 


1 Ep. ii. 13. * Grot. & Beza on the verſe. 
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teſtant and popiſh cantons are all vigorous 
in keeping a confederacy, for the pteſerva- 
tion of their common liberty, unbraken. In 
the United Provinces we have an inſtance 
which comes nearer to it ſtill, Calviniſts, ar- 
minians, and other religious denominations of 
that republick, have unanimouſly ſhown them- 
ſelves ready to aſſert its freedom, purſued 
the intereſt of their country with unremitting 
attention, and, notwithſtanding all their va- 
riety of religious tenets, live amicably one 
with another. Our own nation has for many 
years happily afforded us a caſe of this na- 
ture, which is fully in point; and whoever 
looks back to the year 1745, ahd recollects 
the feryour and animated reſolution, with 
which all parties among us roſe up, as one 
man, to repel the attempt, which was then 
made, to ſubvert the ſettlement of the illuf- 
trious houſe of Hanover in the throne of 
theſe kingdoms, and defend the wife and be- 
neficent conſtitution, from which they derive 
ſuch invaluable bleſſings : whoever attends 
to this, and to the friendly intercouſe, which. 
ſubſiſts between the members of our religi- 
gious eſtabliſhment, and thoſe, who in ſome 
reſpects differ from it, will want no farther 
confirmation of what is here aſſerted. It is in- 
deed only a contracted view of things, Which 
can lead any to call it in queſtion. And if any 
ſtances ſhould be ſuppoſed to occur in hiſ- 

G 2 rory 
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tory to the contrary, it will be found, upon 
examination, that they have never been really 
occaſioned by the juſt principles of religious 
liberty. The non-tolerating ſpirit has been 
the true ſource of them ; 


Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam, populumque fluxit.” 


If non- conformity then is in itſelf no of- 
fence againſt the ſtate, and yet diſſenters, as 
ſuch, are ſtill conſidered as the proper ſub- 

ject of puniſhment, from what principles 
muſt this judgment be formed of them? 
From theſe and theſe only, that all perſons 
are bound to take their ſentiments in religion 
from the legiſlature ; — that it is a duty in- 
cumbent on them, to acquieſce in and con- 
form -to what the ruling powers eſtabliſh ; and 
that to ſeparate from it, and conduct religt- 
ous worſhip in a manner not preſcribed. by 
them, is a ſufficient reaſon for inflicting pe- 
nalties upon thoſe, who are convicted of it. 
From theſe maxims the laws, which are now 
under conſideration, derive their exiſtence ; 
and whoever carefully weighs the language, 
and enters into the ſpirit of them, will find 
that theſe are the principles which' are im- 
plied in every one of them. It is true, in- 
deed, that different reaſons are aſſigned in 
the laws themſelves for paſſing them. The 


25th 


<4 
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35th of Elizabeth, ſo often mentioned, is 
ſaid to be © for the preventing and avoiding 
“ f ſuch great inconveniencies and perils, 
« as might happen and grow by the wicked 
and dangerous practices of ſeditious ſecta- 
« ries and diſloyal perſons.*” But, beſides 
what has been ſuggeſted of theſe acts in gene- 
ral, and is particularly true of this, that they 
are ſo conſtructed as to involve all, whether 
peaceable or ſeditious, loyal or diſloyal non- 
conformiſts, in one common condemnation ; 
it will perhaps be found that mere diſſenting 
from, and cenſuring ſome appointments of, 
the eſtabliſhed religion, are the very grounds, 
in part at leaſt, upon which this ſedition is 
laid to their charge. And this appears to me 
evident from the ſubmiſſion, which, by this 
act, perſons who had tranſgreſſed it were al- 
lowed and required to make, in order to 
avoid the penalties which they had incurred ; 
and which, as it may poſſibly never have been 
ſeen, or perhaps ſo much as heard of, by 
ſome perſons into whoſe hands this eſſay may 
fall, is. here tranſcribed. © (1) I A. B. do 
* humbly confeſs and acknowledge, that I 
“ have grievouſly offended God in contemn- 
ing her Majeſty's godly and lawful go- 
« yernment and authority, by abſenting my- 
„ ſelf from church and from hearing divine 
« ſervice, contrary to the godly laws and 
| | <« ſtatutes 
£ See the beginging of the act. 
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« ſtatutes of this realm, and in uſing and 
<« frequenting diſordered and unlawful con- 
« yenticles, under pretence and colour of 
« exerciſe of religion; (2) and I am hear- 
e tily ſorry for the ſame, and do acknow- 
„ ledge and teſtify in my conſcience, that 
© no other perſon hath or ought to have 
4 any power or authority over her Majeſty ; 
« (3) and I do promiſe and proteſt, without 
* any diflimulation, or any colour or means 
of any diſpenſation, that from henceforth 
« I will, from time to time, obey her Ma- 
* jefty's laws and ſtatutes in repairing to the 
„ church and hearing divine ſervice, and do 
my uttermoſt endeavour to maintain and 
defend the ſame."” And if from hence we 
deſcend to the laws of later date, which have 
now been before us, we ſhall find the ſame, 
or ſimilar principles interwoven with them, 
and inſeparable from them. They clearly 
ſuppoſe, that the rule enjoined by the go- 
vernment is the rule, to which every perfon 
in the realm is to conform in publick wor- 
ſhip. — That his non-compliance with it 
brings him under a guilt cognizable by, hu- 
man tribunals, and juſtifies the magiſtrate in 
laying any penalties upon the ſuppoſed de- 
linquents, which ſhall be judged neceſſary to 
compel them to ſubmiſſion. ' To go on to 
enquire, after this, how far ſuch laws are re- 
| concileable 
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concileable to the principles of Toleration, 
would be almoſt an affront to the under- 
ſtanding of the reader. More has been ſaid 
already than would have been thought need- 
ful, were it not for the implicit approba- 
tion which ſome may give to theſe laws 
without ever reflecting on the foundation of 
them. — On this account it was thought re- 
quiſite to trace them up to their firſt prin- 
ciples; and nothing can be clearer, than that 
they ſtand in the fulleſt oppoſition to all 
claims of religious liberty. According to theſe, 
in matters relating to God, every man is to 
judge for himſelf. But theſe laws virtually aſ- 
ſert, that the magiſtrate has a right to judge 
for him. The principles of Toleration affirm, 
that, for the uſe of this merely religious 
liberty, no man ought to be hurt with reſ- 
pect to his peace, freedom or eſtate. Theſe 
laws imply, that for this cauſe alone, he may 
be puniſhed with reſpe& to all theſe intereſts : 
that is, in other words, that he may be 
perſecuted for conſcience ſake ; for theſe are 
the very principles upon which perſecution 
relies for its defence : they are pregnant with 
all the evils of which that dreadful iniquity is 
productive; and, wherever they are admitted, 
vindicated, and the effects of them juſtified, 
the principles of Toleration are fo far exclu- 
ded. To be confiſtent advocates for the con- 


tinuance of 5 founded on ſuch a baſis, 
and 
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and friends to the rights of conſcience in 

their due extent, is impoſſible. So long as 
theſe laws remained in their full force and 
extent; ſo long as they were the rule of 
judgment upon all thoſe who thought them- 
ſelves bound to diſſent from the eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment; all ſuppoſition of a right to 
be tolerated in departing from points deter- 
mined by that, was in effect diſavowed. For 
the ſame principles, by which conformity to 
theſe doctrines, and modes of worſhip was 
required, might, with equal juſtice, have 
been applied to any others enjoined in like 
manner; the ſame arguments which were 
urged for inflicting puniſhments on thoſe 
who refuſed ſubmiſſion in caſes already ſet- 


tled, would have been judged equally clear 


and cogent for the uſe of them in all others 
of a ſimilar nature; and no pleas of con- 
ſcience, how ſincere ſoever, would have been 
allowed as a ſufficient reaſon for exemption 
from them. 

When the ever-memorable and auſpicious 
Revolution had taken. place, the ſeverity of 
theſe laws was exchanged for a toleration of 
the ſentiments and worſhip of thoſe perſons, 
who had ſo long and greatly ſuffered in. conſe- 


- quence of them; and the dawn. of conſtitu- 


tional religious liberty broke in upon the 
kingdom. The diſſenters joyfully and grate- 
fully owned the alteration, which was made 

. . 4 in 
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in their favour ; and it js with the ſame diſ- 
poſitions, that the diſſenters of theſe days 
look back to the relief, which was then 
granted to their predeceſſors, and attend to 
the happy conſequences, which may be con- 
ſidered as reſulting from it to themſelves. It 
is with a degree of pain that they find them- 
ſelves under a neceſlity of ſpeaking of it as 
in any meaſure inadequate to the relief of 
thoſe, who, upon the right principles of To- 
leration, ought to be placed in ſecurity, But 
if the limitations contained in it be conſi- 
dered, it will appear that the eaſe given by 
it to conſcientious difſenters, though great, 
was not abſolutely a complete one, even at 
the time of its paſſing. In theſe days it is 
much leſs ſo. The great changes which the 
religious ſentiments of all denominations in 
the kingdom have undergone ſince, exclude 
great numbers, who are entitled, upon all the 
principles of reaſon and humanity, to enjoy 
religious liberty, from the benefits of it ; and 
| render the Toleration, which is granted by 
it, in fact, a very defective, contracted one ; 
and that not only in the light of political 
juſtice, but, I believe it may be added, upon 
the very principles of many of the moſt 
eminent adverſaries to any extenſion of it. 
The quakers, it is well known, are entitled 
the advantages of the act of Toleration, * 
| ET upon 


i . 13. compared with 5. 2. 
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- vanteges from it. 


upon ſubſcribing the declaration againſt 
tranſubſtantiation, making a declaration of 
fidelity to the government, profeſſing their 
belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, as 
one God, and acknowledging the inſpiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. But, in order to be 
comprehended in theſe clauſes, it muſt ſurely 
be neceſſary for a man to profeſs himſelf a 
quaker; and every preacher among the diſ- 
ſenters, who cannot do this, muſt either ſub- 
ſcribe to all the other articles of the church, 
excepting the 34th, 35th, 36th, part of the 
20th, and that part of the 27th which relates 


to infant baptiſm ; or be liable to all the. 


penalties to which he would have been ſub- 
ject, had the act of Toleration never taken 
place. Let it be conſidered then who are, 
by the tenor of this act, deprived of all ad- 
By the iſt and 2d ar- 
ticles, not only thoſe, who openly. contradict. 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as ſtated. in the 
articles, but every one, who, from the diffi- 
culties which he may find attending it, is not 
able to declare his aſſent to it, is debarred 
from all the benefits of Toleration.— The 5th 


_ article excludes all thoſe, who think with the 


Greek church concerning the proceſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt.—And the 8th article, by de- 


claring the creed of Athanafius to be one of 


thoſe which ought thoroughly to be received 


and believed, will be thought by many to ex- 
clude 
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clude all thoſe, who Do BELIEVE this part of 
ke eſtabliſhed doctrine, if they cannot at the 
ſame. time declare all thoſe, who do not re- 
ceive it, ſubject, without doubt, to periſh 
everlaſtingly.— By the 17th, all thoſe who 
are diſſatisfied with the doctrine of predeſti- 
nation, in what is commonly ſtiled the calvi- 
niſtick ſenſe of the doctrine, and, who are 
neycrtheleſs perſuaded that in this ſenſe it is 
taught in the article, and that the profeſſion 
of it, in this ſenſe, - is implied in their ſub- 
ſcription; all theſe, I ſay, are debarred from 
the benefit of the act in like manner; To 
ſay, they miſtake the meaning of the article, 
does not leſſen but, in the event, rather ag- 
gravates the hardſhip; ſince, in this caſe, 
they are excluded, not for any error in doc- 
trine, but merely by underſtanding the ar- 
ticle to teach a doctrine, which the lan- 
guage of it ſtrongly favours; which it was 
generally ſuppoſed to teach for many years 
after it received the ſanction of authority; 
which was avowed by the commons in par- 
liament,* to be delivered by publick act of 
the church of England, and by the general 
and concurrent expoſition of the writers of 
that church; and thus avowed in opPos1T1- 
ON to the ſenſe of the arminians. It was, 
indeed, if biſhop Hoadley's authority may 
determine this matter, one of thoſe points, 
H 2 which 

* In 1628. | Macauley's hift. vol. ti. p. 35. 8vo. ed. 
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which were once thought as fundamental 
and eſſential to orthodoxy, by numbers in 
the church of England, as they ſtill are 


among ſome proteſtants, till, as he tells us, 
archbiſnop Laud altered the whole current 


of the received doctrine, and accommodated 


this doctrine ſo altered, to the words of the 


articles firſt framed upon another ſcheme.— 
It will, again, be a matter of very ſerious 


doubt, at leaſt, with many, whether, in con- 
ſequence of the ſubſcription required to the 
18th article among the reſt, ſuch as cannot 
bring themſelves to deny ſalvation to the moſt 


virtuous heathens, and in a word to all 


thoſe who have not heard of the gol- 
pel, are not excluded alſo.—And it is pre- 
ſumed it is out of all queſtion, that all 
perſons, who do not acknowledge, that the 
* fault or corruption of the nature of every 
man, that naturally is engendered of the 
” offspring o of Adam in every perſon 
* born into the world, deſerveth God's wrath 
and damnation;“ all, who afcribe to 
man, ſince the fall of Adam, an ability “ to 
„turn and prepare himſelf by his own na- 
e tural ſtrength and good works, to faith and 
calling upon God; ““ and all- thoſe, who 


ſcruple to affirm, that <* works done before 


" the grace = Chriſt and the inſpiration of 
„ his 


! Anſwer to the repreſentation of the committee, 


p- 2C8. = See article gth, 2 Article zoth. 
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&« his Spirit, are not pleaſant to God; and 
| know not how to ſay they doubt not that 
« they [ſuch works] have rather the nature 
* of ſin: there is no queſtion, it is appre- 
hended, but that all, who are included in 
this number, will, if ſubſcription implies be- 
lief, be incapable of deriving any ſecurity 
from this act. Let theſe particulars now 
be weighed, and how narrow will the limits 
of this Toleration appear? Were the eſta- 
bliſhment of the church of England now to 
be formed, or were it thought expedient to 
model the articles of it anew; the appeal 
is chearfully made to the body of the laity, 
the clergy, and even to thoſe, to whom the 
government of the church and clergy is, in 
the general courſe of things, committed, 
whether they would think it conſiſtent with 
the wiſdom and charity, with which they 
would undoubtedly conduct ſuch an un- 
dertaking, to make aſſenting to propoſiti- 
ons ſo doubtful, and which have been the 
fubje& of ſo much controverſy, as ſome of 
theſe are known to have been, the condition 
of being admitted to the miniſtry? Would 
they fix upon that as the center of union, 
which inſtead of uniting, muſt divide, give 
uneaſineſs to numbers of candid, thoughtful, 
-and ingenuous minds,.and perhaps keep ma- 
ny of thoſe, whoſe concurrence would be a 
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ſtrength d ornament to their cauſe, from 
continuing among. them? As the eſtabliſh- 
ment is now conſtituted, it is a fact univer- 
fally known, that there are the wideſt dif- 
ferences of ſentiment, among the clergy of it, 
upon ſeveral of theſe topicks ; and ſo far is 
this from being accounted a reproach, that 
it is appealed: to as a token of the extenſive 
charity and moderation of the. church of 
Englahd, that ſuch freedom of thought ſub- 
fiſts among thoſe, wlio are received into her 
boſom, And, if they think it would be 
wrong to inſiſt upon greater uniformity of 
judgment in thoſe of their own body, can it 
be reaſonable to exact it from others, in or- 
der to their enjoyment of a Toleration? It 
is undoubtedly an error, and deſerves to be 
eſteemed a very great one, when doctrines of 
doubtful diſputation, and uneſſential to the 
intereſt of religion, are bound upon the mi- 
niſters of any church, and thoſe, who can- 
not aſſent to them, are rejected as unfit to 
partake of the advantages, or diſcharge the 
duties of that important character. The 
nearer any eſtabliſnments approach to pure, 
original chriſtianity, and the more the genu- 
ine ſpirit of the goſpel appears in them, with 
all its native luſtre and ſimplicity; the more 
excellent, the more amiable they are in the 
eyes of their friends, and the more ſuperior 
to all the objections of their enemies they will 

always 
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always be found : and wherever any advances 
are made, in bringing any of them to great- 
er degrees of this perfection, there is not a 
judicious : advocate for truth and charity, wha 
will not be ready to ſay, with an illuſtrious 
promoter of both; Bleſſed be they who have 
contributed to ſo good a work.* But to con- 
tend for making doctrines greatly controvert- 
ed, and which, if they were not already in 
poſſeſſion of a place among the articles of 
the church, would perhaps never be admitted 
into the number: to contend, I ſay, for ma- 
king theſe the boundaries of a Toleration, 
and, (which is the plain meaning of it, how 
harſhly ſoever the expoſition may ſound,) 
plead for leaving thoſe, who ſcruple aſſenting 
to them, ſubject to the terrors of fines, impri- 
ſonments, and all the hardſhips, which theſe 
penalties may bring with them, hurts huma- 
nity itſelf. Theſe are ſeverities, which it ought 
not to be ſuppoſed one, even of thoſe gentle- 
men, who oppoſe making the act of Tolera- 
tion more extenſive, would wiſh to take place, 
And I am perſuaded that I do no more than 
juſtice to the equity and candor of their dif 
poſitions, when 1 ſay, that were the execu- 
tion of the laws which ſtill ſtand in force, 
againſt all thoſe, who cannot come up to the 
conditions OS by the act of Toleration, 
7 to 


- Þ Biſhop Hoadley's poſtſcript to his anſwer to * 
Hare, p · 207. 


to be revived, they would find all the ge- 
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nerous feelings of their hearts revolt at the 
conſequences. But what part then might it 
be expected every one, who profeſſes himſelf 
a friend to Toleration, when the queſtion 
comes before him, and waits for his ſober, 
impartial deciſion, ſhould chooſe ? What 2 
But to join in placing it on a more enlarged 
baſis, and procuring for thoſe, who requeſt 
it, that extenſive legal ſecurity, which the 
ſpirit of the goſpel requires they ſhould enjoy, 
and to which natural juſtice gives them an 
unqueſtionable title? 

And this, of courſe, brings on the conſi- 
deration of the ſtep, which the diſſenters ſo 
lately took, of applying for an enlargement 
of the liberties. which are granted them by 
the act of Toleration. It may indeed be 
ſuppoſed that, if what has been ſaid be 
granted, all occaſion to add any thing far- 
ther upon the — is precluded. And 
were the princip religious liberty admit- 


ted in their juſt conſequences, and the nature 


of the application made by the diſſenters 
univerſally underſtood, it would be ſo. But 
ſince the attempt itſelf has been much miſap- 
prehended; ſince there are perſons, truly ref. 
pectable for their e and cha- 
tacter, who have ſo amazingly overlooked 


the natural inferences from their own prin- 


giples, as to 28 to adopt the moſt ge- 
nerous 
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nerous notions of Toleration, and yet ſhown 
themſelves utterly averſe from granting the 
relief requeſted z it cannot be ſuperfluous to 
debate the queſtion. The reflections which 
the attempt has drawn upon the diſſenters, 
Tender it every way expedient ; and, far from 
deſerving to be thought an inſtance of over- 
officious zeal, it is but a mere act of juſtice 
to remove the objections which have been 
made to their conduft, The TIME and Max- 
NER of their application are only circum- 
ſtances, in which the merits of their caſe 
have little or no concern. It is the Nature 
of their requeſt, which is to determine the 
judgment of every man relating to it: and 
if it ſhall appear, that what they aſked was 
reaſonable in itſelf ;—that it was aſked 
without occaſion ; —that the evils apprehend- 
ed from granting it were either imaginary, 
or inſufficient reaſons for rejecting it; «that 
their general character and conduct afford no 
ground to judge them unworthy of the li- 
berty which they ſolicited; —and that the 
terms upon which they deſired to enjoy it, 
were adequate to every demand, which could 
reaſonably be made upon them: —if theſe 
things ſhall be found evident, it is preſumed 
their application ſtands clear of exception, and 
will be found to aim at nothing contradictory 
to the principles of good ſubjects, conſiſtent 
proteſtants, and ſincere chriſtians. =. 
8 3 Let 
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Let the NaTuRE of their requeſt be firſt 


conſidered. For if this was wrong 1n itſelf, 


the point is already decided. But upon what 


principle can this be aſſerted? Will it be 


maintained that the laws from which they 
deſire a farther exemption are, in themſelves, 


. right and equitable? If there be any re- 
maining who can ſeriouſly retain this opinion, 


and think it fit that mere diſſenters from the 
doctrines of the church ſhould continue lia- 


ble to legal penalties, it is natural for THEM 


to eſteem the matter of the requeſt wrong. 
In their apprehenſion the act of Toleration, 


limited as it is, muſt be unreaſonable, 


and they muſt judge in oppoſition to the 
ſenſe of our rulers, who firſt paſſed the act, 
and the repeated and moſt publick declara- 


tions of all the conſtituent parts of the le- 
_ giſlature, that, inſtead of being extended, it 
ought not to be in any degree maintained, 


but revoked, and all the ſeverities of former 
days acted cver again. But it is not to per- 
ſons of this complexion that the diſſenters 
can be ſuppoſed to refer the merits of their 


late petition. They founded their hopes of 


ſucceſs in a perſuaſion, that perſecuting laws 
were now allowed to be indefenſible; that the 
juſtice of Toleration, and the political wiſdom 
of it too, had the univerſal ſuffrage; and that 
the matter of their petition ſhould be con- 
demned, as wrong in itſelf, by gentlemen 

| | : ac 


. 
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profeſſing to eſpouſe theſe ſentiments, appears 


to them beyond explication. Whether any 
of the articles which they ſcruple are, in 
themſelves, right or wrong, is a point which 
it is needleſs here either to affirm or deny. 
The queſtion to be attended to is this; does 
their doubt of any of them affect their cha- 
racter as good ſubjects? Is their ſcrupling 
to profeſs their belief of a number of doctri- 
nal propoſitions, the ſenſe of ſome of which 


is diſputed, and the certain meaning of others 


utterly contradicted, - by numbers of the a- 
bleſt, moſt learned, and reſpectable of thoſe, 
who enjoy the emoluments, which are an- 
nexed .to the eſtabliſhed church, render them 
unfit for the protection of the government? 
If not, it will ſtill be a wonder, that any of 
the advocates for Toleration ſhould aſſign the 
mere matter of the requeſt of the diſſenters 
as a cauſe for rejecting it; and will be fo 
till a very convincing reaſon is aſſigned for 
it. For it is to be conſidered, that, if To- 
leration be the general right of all, who 
approve themſelves good of ſociety, 
thoſe, who opposE it are the perſons, upon 
whom it is incumbent to prove that it ought 
not to be granted. 

The author of the letter to the diſſenting 
miniſters, who applied to parliament for re- 
lief, has, it muſt be owned, attempted to 


ſhow this, His reaſon in ſhort is, that the 
| I 2 act 
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act paſſed for the relief of diſſenters at tho 
Revolution confines Toleration to matters of 
diſcipline only; and that the Toleration then 
granted to proteſtant diſſenters, as ſuch, 
could not be meant to extend farther than 
to the points, in which they differed from 
the national church, with which, at that time, 
they agreed in points of doctrine.“ Had 
this reaſoning been advanced by a perſon of 
lower abilities, many would be diſpoſed to 
think that the bare ſtating of this objection 
to the application of the diſſenters, is, in ef- 
fect, anſwering it, and that it might be ſafely 
diſmiſſed without any reflections. But the de- 
ference due to a writer, who certainly diſ- 
covers much, both of the language and ad- 
dreſs of a gentleman, in his manner of wri- 
ting, requires that more particular notice 
ſhould be taken of it, With ſubmiſſion to 
his authority then, it may be obſerved, that 
his repreſentation of the act of Toleration 
itſelf is not perfectly exact. He ſays, that 
the act © did not mean to tolerate doctrines 
different from thoſe of the chriſtian church 
* in general. How then came the body 
of the quakers to be included in it? Their 
doctrines, at that time, were certainly differ- 
ent, in ſome reſpects, from thoſe that were 
held by the chriſtian church in general; and 
their denying the obligation of the facra- 
ments 

2 See the letter, p. 411. r Page 9. 7 
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ments was a departure from the moſt uni- 
verſal conſent of the ſentiments and practice 
of the chriſtian church, which can be urged 
in favour of any points whatſoever, which 
were ever called into queſtion. Whoever at- 
tentively conſiders the conſtruction of the 
act of Toleration, and the judicious remarks, 
which the author of the caſe of the diſſenters 
has made upon it, will find reaſon to believe, 
that the intention of the act was to com- 
prehend all proteſtants, who aſſented to the 
received doctrine of the Trinity; and that 
the meaſure of their ſubſcriptions, or decla- 
rations, relating to religious doctrines in other 
particulars, was adjuſted to the degree, in 
which the ſeveral denominations of them 
were known to approach to, or depart from, 
the articles of the national chureh. Had not 
this been their deſign, it is inconceivable that 
the quakers, who ſtood at ſo great a diſ- 
tance from the eſtabliſned church, in points 
of doctrine as well as diſcipline, ſnould have 
been comprehended in it, and © enjoy,“ as 
the act expreſsly ſays they ſhall, * all the 
other benefits, privileges, and advantages, 
“under the like limitations, &c. which any 
* other diſſenters ſhall- or ought to enjoy, 
* by virtue of this act. And can it be 
ſuppoſed then, that if the preſbyterians or 
independents had differed farther in their ſeny 
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timents, than at that time they did, from the 
articles of the church, the ſame parliament, 
which conſulted in this manner the eaſe of 
that body, (which, uſeful and reſpectable as 


it is, was certainly the leaſt popular, in reſ- 


pect to religious ſentiments, of all the other 
tolerated bodies of men, ) can it be ſuppoſed, 
I ſay, that, in this caſe, the eaſe of the 
other diſſenters would not have been equally 
conſulted ? * But, admit the fact to be as this 
author has ſtated it; of what weight is it? Is 
it a conſequence, that becauſe that parliament 
went only thus far, ſucceeding ones muſt go 
no farther * If the diſſenters of thoſe times 


needed nothing more to make them eaſy, 


and therefore aſked for nothing more, does 
that make it unreaſonable for their ſucceſſors 
to aſk and obtain more? In a word, the 
queſtion is not, what was formerly determi- 
ned, but what the-rights of conſcience make 
it equitable for men to requeſt, and for the 


\ legiſlature to grant: and if the laws againſt 


diſſenters were wrong . in themſelves, and 
thoſe, who ſtill lye open to them, have an 
equally juſt plea to be placed out of the 
reach. of their oppreſſion with thoſe, who are 
now ſheltered from it; nothing can be plain- 
er than that they ought to be put in the 

. ſame 


* Biſhop Burnet ſays the Toleration act paſſed 248 1LU xv. 


vol, ii. p. 10. folio, 
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ſame ſecure ſituation z; and that the requeſt 
of the diſſenters was juſt and good. 

To ſuppoſe that Toleration is to be limi- 
ted, by the articles of the national church, is, 

in effect reducing the Toleration of proteſ- 
tant diſſenters to very little in this, and, 1 in all 
roman catholick countries, it is giving up the 
Toleration of the whole body of proteſtants 
entirely, They differ from the national 
churches of the ſtates of which they are parts, 
not only in diſcipline, but in doctrines. Their 
opinions are inconſiſtent with thoſe, which are 
eſtabliſhed by- law, in points, which the ca- 
tholicks eſteem fundamental; —in thoſe which 
concern the rule of faith, and the objects 
of worſhip: and they have given it as their 
judgment, that the honours paid to ſaints, 
tFimages, and to the hoſt, are nothing leſs 
than idolatry, Will this writer therefore ſay, 
they ought not to be. tolerated, but lie open 
to the puniſhment of the gallies, impriſon- 
ments, and all the tortures of the inquiſi- 
tion? If he eſteems this too abſurd to be 
admitted, with what conſiſtency can he ſup- 
poſe, that the diſſent of proteſtants from 
a PROTESTANT Church, in ſome points of 
doctrine, deſtroys their title to a legal Tole- 
ration? It is no juſtification of this oppreſ- 
fon, to dignify the principles, thus enforced 
by penalties, with the ſounding titles of doc- 


trines, which have been acknowledged by the 
chriſ- 
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chriſtian church in general, and the ſuppoſed 
fundamentals of chriſtianity. The conſent 
of all the churches upon earth, in favour 
of a doctrine, creates no obligation upon 
others to- receive it, in oppoſition to their 
convictions, that it is unſupported by ſcrip- 
ture ; nor authorizes the application of penal- 
ties to enforce it. Chriſtianity itſelf is not 
to be propagated by the terrors and cruel- 
ties of perſecution, It is not many ages 
fince tranſubſtantiation, -and all the mercileſs 
load of the other enormous corruptions and 
ſuperſtitions of popery, were © maintained” 
by all the eſtabliſhed churches of the weſtern 
world, and it was eſteemed impiety to de- 
part from them. To inſinuate, therefore, 
that differing from an eſtabliſned church, in 
what that church, or, if that expreſſion is 
liked better, all eſtabliſned churches judge 
fundamental, is taking a liberty not to be 
tolerated, is fixing a brand upon the cauſe 
of the Reformation, opening a door to op- 
preſſion, wherever ſuch diſſent from the pub- 
lick religion is to be ſound, and, in a pRO- 
TESTANT is ſomething aſtoniſting. Every 
church, as Mr. Locke obſerves, and as it 


has been innumerable times obſerved after 
him, is orthodox to herſelf, and judges her 


doctrines to be thoſe of chriſtianity, - The 
church of Rome maintains ſeveral of thoſe 
doctrines, which are utterly RzJzcTED by 

pro- 
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to be the ancient catholick faith 
of chriſtianity; and; whatever ſome of her 
mort moderate members may do; in her pub- 
lick, authentlek acts, excludes all, who deny 
them, from being truly parts of the chriſ- 
tian church. So that wherever the faith of 
THAT church is eſtabliſned; ati thoſe who 
adhere to the doctrines of the Reformation, 
muſt; upon this author's own principles, 
loſe their claim to a Toleration. But there 
is a peculiar unteaſonableneſs in confining 
this privilege within theſe limits; if, as he 
affirms, there are doctrines inſerted in the 
articles of the church; which were not intend- 
ed by the compilers as credenda, or things 
neceſſary to be believed. To be obliged to 
ſubſcribe theſe is ſarely more than can be 
neceſſury to a Toleration, even upon his own 
principles t nor is it any alleviation of the 
burthen; that the diſſenting miniſters were 
formerly - ſuppoſed to approve them, and 
have actually aſſented to them in their wri- 
ting. Whether they approve them or not, 
the diſſenting miniſters are under the ſame 
neceffity of ſubſcribing THESE articles, as that 
which binds them to ſubſcribe the moſt fun- 
damental doctrines, which can be named a- 
mong the whole collection: and it very little 
mitigates the hardſhip, that they are ſpoken 
of under the ſoftening title of articles of 

K peace. 

e Letter, p. 7. „ Ibid. p. 7. 
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peace. This is a diſtinction in the articles, 


which the diſſenters know not that they 


have any warrant from publick authority to 
make; and, if by this is meant, that they 
are only articles not to be oppoſed, the an- 
ſwer is, that to declare an approbation of, 
and ſubſcribe to an article, is, in the judg- 
ment of the diſſenters in general, an act of 
a very different amount from a bare an 
to · keep ſilence in relation to it. 

But ſuppoſing all this to be admitted in 


favour of the diſſenters, their application is 


blamed by many, as being a needleſs one. 
The ſtate of their caſe, delivered to the 
members of the two houſes, is ſpoken of as 


dwelling upon appearances of a perſecution 7 


which no where exiſts, and only ſlipping as 


it were by accident, into an indirect acknow- 


ledgment that the violation of the law has 
been connived at. But was it poſſible for 
the caſe to be otherwiſe drawn up? Does 
not every petition for the redreſs of grie- 
vances, carry in it a repreſentation of thoſe 
grievances? Were the diſſenters to lay be- 
tore the legiſlature their deſires to be relieved 
from burthens, without ſpecifying what theſe 
burthens were? To charge them, though 


ever ſo indirectly, with an intention to inſi- 
nuate, that they ſuffer hardſhips from which 


they are entirely free, is to load them with 
an 


4 Letter, P · 9. Y..Ibid. P- 3. 
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an imputation of unfairneſs, for which they 
have given no cauſe. Their complaint was 
not of the ſpirit of the times, but of the 
ſpirit of the laws, from which they hoped to 
be relieved. This, whether thoſe laws are 
executed, or unexecuted, is in itſelf ſtill the 
ſame; and if the recital of the ſubſtance of 
them excites © horror and compaſſion,” * the 
reproach falls upon them, and not upon the 
adminiſtration of the government, the mild 
and gentle tenor of which is thankfully per- 
ceived, and chearfully owned, by every diſ- 
ſenter in the kingdom. But connivance is 
not legal Toleration ; non-execution of the 
penal laws, againſt non-conformiſts, 1s a very 
different thing from proper exemption from 
them. And, if this be what they are per- 
ſuaded they may reaſonably aſk, upon what 
principle they can be blamed, merely for 
making an application for it, is little ſhort 
of being utterly incomprehenſible, Was it 
ever imputed to men as a crime, as an in- 
ſtance of reſtleſſneſs, or even a want of 
decorum, that they deſired not to be left 
open to oppreſſion, and to be guarded from 
dangers, to which they are always expoſed, 
and from which, though they have no im- 
mediate proſpect of it, great evils may poſ- 
ſibly come upon them? To ſay, that the 
diſſenters labour under no grievance, though 

= in 
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in one ſenſe it may be allowed, falls far ſhort 
of the point. If the laws in queſtion are in 
themſelves unreaſonable ; if ſeveral of them 
were at firſt dictated by a ſpirit of revenge 
calculated for bad purpoſes; and may be 
made the inſtruments of breaking in upon 
the peace, property and liberty, of perſons 
of the moſt unexceptionable behaviour, and 
irreproachable character, Whenever the ma- 
lice, animoſity, or avarice of ſome of the 
worſt of men, may inſtigate them to ſuch 
means of gratifying theſe paſſians : ie this, 
I fay, be really the caſe, to be liable to 
ſuch evils is itſelf a grievance; a grieyance 
which it would be want of prudence, of re- 
gard to the welfare of thoſe in whom we 
are intereſted, and of 2 juſt concern for the 
common caule of liberty itſelf, . not to be 
ſolicitous to remove. To repreſent. the pe- 
tition of the diſſenters, therefore, as à ſali- 
citation for what is apparently ſomething, 
but really nothing, is, with ſubmiſſion t0 


a late writer, ſcarcely conſiſtent with that 


candor. of which he makes ſuch ample pra- 
fellions. And were it fo, the Geer mould 


only fall back upon himſelf, and leaye eyery 


man, who is unwilling to admit unfavourable 
thoughts of the juſtice and humanity of his 
fellow creatures, at a loſs far a-reaſpn. for 
his being ſo much diſturbed, by the diſſen- 

der 
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ters making an application for, what he 
calls, an unſubſtantial favour. To ſay, & it 
vas too much to be granted, and too little 


„ to aſk,” © may pleaſe the imagination by 


the antithefis, but has too much the air of 
an enigma in it ever to ſatisfy the under- 
ſtanding. _ It may ſound prettily, but will 
not bear the teſt of a ſober examination. If 
the judgment of the petitioners is to deter- 
mine this point; . what they apprehend it rea- 
ſonable to requeſt, and worthy of their ap- 
plication to obtain, is neither too great to 
be granted, nor too little to be aſked. If, 
on the other hand, the ' perſons, to whom 
the petition is addreſſed, allow the requeſt 
to be reaſonable, it may be, indeed, in their 
opinion too little to be afked (for it ſhould, 
in that caſe, have been given without aſking) 
but it can never be thought too great to 
be granted. And ſhould it be ſuppoſed, once 
more, that the requeſt is deemed. an unrea- 
ſonable one; the contradiction ſtill remains. 
The ſubje&: of: the requeſt may, it 1s true, 
be judged too great to be granted : but then 

it ean never be too little, but too much, 
abundantly: too much to be aſked. - To con- 
ſider a grant as next to nothing, and yet to 
oppoſe it with the ſeriouſneſs with which 
this author ſeems to oppoſe it, is, in reality, 
you withayt a precedent. - Phe 
0 


Letter, p- 4. ALE bid. p- 37. 
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of a favour has often been deemed a good 
reaſon for beſtowing it; but it is not eaſy 
to recollect an inſtance, in which it has been 
judged, of itſelf, a ſufficient” ground for 
with-holding it. And were the alteration 
deſired by the petition of the diſſenters, only 
an apparent improvement of the Toleration, 
there is reaſon to believe, that many of the 
eſtabliſhment, as well as the diſſenters, would 
ſincerely rejoice to ſee it adopted, as a pur- 
gation of our laws from what numbers con- 
ſider as ſo many [blemiſhes in them, the ta- 
king away of which they cannot help think- 
ing would greatly encreaſe their beauty, and 
give new force to that noble, and, in the 
main, juſt encomium of them, that the 
idea and practice of political and civil 
<« liberty flouriſh in their higheſt vigour in 
e theſe kingdoms, where it falls little ſhort 
<« of perfection. But many it ſeems judge 
differently, and preſage that ſuch an altera- 
tion would be productive of great and a- 
larming evils: and it is fit that the ob- 
jection ſnould be impartially conſidered; for 
it muſt be confeſſed it is a popular one, 
and ſuch as may ſtrike forcibly on the minds 
of thoſe,” who do not attend carefully to = 

real ſtate of the queſtion. 
It has been ſaid, then, that were the re- 
queſt of the. diſſenters to be granted, here- 
ſies 


9 Blackſtone's Comment. vol. i. p- 126, 
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ſies would increaſe, and the common faith 
of chriſtians be ſubverted; and therefore it 
is fit, (for this muſt be the meaning of the 
objection) that the laws relating to diſſenting 
miniſters ſhould continue as they are. It is 
eaſy to ſee, that this reaſoning aſcribes to 
the magiſtrate a right of reſtraining hereſies, 
or opinions which are not orthodox, by pe- 
nalties, or elſe it proves nothing. If it is 
allowed to aſcribe this right to the magiſ- 
trate, it proves too much; much more than, 
I am perſuaded, thoſe, who now make uſe 
of it, will be diſpoſed to acknowledge. For, 
by the very ſame train of reaſoning, all the 
edits of heathen governors againſt chriſtians, 
the execution of the decrees of popes and 
councils, againſt- proteſtants, by popiſh prin- 
ces, and, in a word, all perſecuting exertions 
of power whatever againſt thoſe, who depart 
from eſtabliſhed doctrines, might be eaſily 
juſtified. But other alarming conſequences 
of complying with the deſire of the diſſen- 
ters are apprehended. One of their writers, 
it is alledged, has charged every church 
which maintains the doctrine of the TRINITY 
with being idolatrous. * Becauſe the diſſenting 
miniſters inſerted no offer in their bill, to 
ſubſcribe to the doctrine of the Trinity, it 
is concluded, not by the ſtricteſt rules of 
logick, that this is one doctrine which ſome 

of 


Letter, p. 11. 
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of the petitioners deſire to be at liberty to 
oppoſe or deny; — and from hence a ſup. 
poſition is formed, that there is a poſſibility 


„chat by urging-the precedent of the ide- 


e latrous - people of Canaan, * the heaters 
of diſſenting miniſters may be ripened . for 
<« the expulſion or - extermination of the 


members of tlie eſtabliſnment, as ah a& 


« of obedience to the divine command.” 
Diſſenters; it appears, are not the only peo- 
ple liabe to be thfown into pameks. But 
to be ſerious. All this is only à proof of 
what has been already ſuggeſted; that the 
petition of the diſſenters has been ſtrangely 
miſunderſtood. All, which is defired by itz 
ſo far as tlie articles are concerned, is, in 
effect, this; that diſſenting miniſters may be 
exempted from the pENaLTIES, to which their 
not having complied with the fubſcription 
to them; required by the act of Toleration; 
leaves them ſubje&t; The words of the bill 
are, Whereas, by an act made in the iſt 
« year of the reign of King William III. 
4 Kc. preachers; or teachers of ity diſſent- 
er ing congregations, are required, &c. to 
« declare their approbation, and to fubſeribe 
ce the articles of religion, mentioned in the 


e ſtatute of the 13th of Queen Elizabeth, ' 


« except as in the faid att; &c. is Exevpted ; 
e and whereas, many ſuch perſons ſeruple to 
{ I declare 

f Letter, p. 13. t Ibid. p. 15. 
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& declare their approbation of, &c. be it 
enacted, &c. that ſo much of the ſaid 
„ act, &c. as relates to the ſaid articles, or 
« to. any of them, ſhall be, and the ſame is 
* hereby repealed.” Suppoſe this had been 
granted, what would have been the effect? 
Would it have put the diſſenters into poſ- 
ſeſſion of any legal liberty to write or preach 
againſt any of the doctrines of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, from which they are now excluded ? 
By no means. Not to be obliged to ſub- 
ſcribe to, and declare an approbation of 
principles, is one thing; to WRITE on 
PREACH AGAINST them is another. To deſire 
not to lie under a load, which would cruſh 
the moſt humble, ſilent, and cautious diſſen- 
ter, as well as one of the moſt oppoſite 
qualities; and to aſk for a legal right to 
give way to thoſe angry indecent invectives, 
to which ſome perſons ſeem to think the 
diſſenters ſo greatly addicted, are two points, 
lo totally diſtin, that it is ſurprizing that 
gentlemen of abilities ſhould ever confound 
them together. The generality of diſſenting 
miniſters have very little inclination, I be- 
lieve, to conſume the time devoted to their 
publick inſtructions, in preaching againſt the 
eſtabliſhment. They have greater points in 
view. But had their application been ſuc- 

| L | ceſsful, 


© See the bill, at the end of Mr, Mauduit's pam- 
phlet. | 
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ceſsful, the doctrines of the national church 
would have been very little, if any thing, 
more expoſed to ſuch attacks, than they are 
now it has miſcarried. It is at leaſt doubt- 


ful, whether ſo much as that clauſe, * of the 


act of Toleration, that nothing therein 
« contained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to 
« extend, to give any eaſe, &c. to any pa- 
c“ piſt, &c. or to any perſon that ſhall deny, 
s in his preaching or writing, the doctrine 
of the bleſſed Trinity, as it is declared in 
„the aforeſaid articles of religion: It 
will at leaſt, I ſay, admit of a doubt, whether 
ſo much as this clauſe would have been in the 
leaſt affected. But grant that it would; 
+ See the letter to the diſſenters, p. 13. . 17. 


II t is allowed, that the expreſſion in the bill, at 
the end of the caſe of the diſſenters, is very compre- 
benſive: for it deſires ſo much of the ſaid act, &c. as 
relates to the ſaid articles, or to any of them, may be 


1 repealed. And, were the expreſſion to be taken ſingly, 


and independently of any other words, with which it 
is connected, there might be ſome appearance of reaſon 
' for the application, of which the author of the letter to 
the diſſenting miniſters, ſuppoſes it capable. But, if 
it be conſidered that it makes only the conelufion 
of a ſentence, in which the ſcruples of the diſſenting 
miniſters, relating to ſubſcription, are aſſigned as the 
ground of their application to parliament chat the 
deſired repeal of what relates to the articles, in the 
act, has a direct reference to thoſe ſcruples, and is 
propoſed as a remedy againſt the difficulties occaſioned 

by 
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proſecutions for hereſy, according to the no- 
tions given of it by our laws, would have 
ſtood upon the ſame footing, upon which 
they ſtand now ; — the honour of the liturgy 
would have been kept under the ſame pro- 
tection, which now defends it; — the 10th 
of William III. would have retained its au- 
thority; in a word, all theſe guards of the 
principles and worſhip of the eſtabliſhment, 
would have ſubſiſted in their full vigour, 
And upon what foundation then, can the 
application of the diſſenters be conſidered as 


a requeſt for permiſſion by law, to preach 
L 2 againſt 


by them: when all this is laid together, I ſay, it may 
ſurely be concluded, that the faireſt and moſt candid, 
and indeed the moſt natural interpretation of the words 
is, that a repeal of ſo much of the act, as relates to 
a SUBSCRIPTION to the ſaid articles, or to any of 
them, is deſired. It is not, indeed, after all, of any 
material conſequence, - which of theſe conſtructions is 
ſuppoſed” to be the trueſt. — However this may be de- 
termined, the doctrine of the Trinity is ſtill guarded 
by law, as. ſtrongly as can be deſired. But when ſur- 
miſes are ſubſtituted inſtead of certain facts; when ſuſ- 
picions ſupply the place of proofs; and infinuations 
are introduced to play upon men's prejudices, alarm 
their jealouſies, and divert their attention from the 
real point in queſtion ; it is fit that the requeſt of the 
diſſenters ſhould be preciſely ſtated, and eleared from 
all thoſe mifapprehenſions, which might incline per- 
[ons to think unfavourably of it, and form diſadvanta- 
geous judgments of thoſe who promoted it. 


* Eliz, cap, i. f. 36. 1 Eliz, cap. ii. Y. 9s 
10, 11. y 
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againſt the fundamental doctrines of the na- 
tional church? Or with what propriety could 
the compliance of the legiſlature have been 
repreſented. as ſetting up the opinion of a 
ſmall - body of diſſenting miniſters againſt 
the fundamental doctrines of the chriſtian 
church? Or what ſhadow of reaſon- can 
there be in urging the apprehenſion- of one 
thing, as a plea for retaining a power of pu- 
niſhing perſons for another, which is utterly 
different from it, and has no relation to it? 
That men may have invincible objections to 
ſubſcription, and yet be zealous advocates for 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the doctrine 
of Satisfaction too, the warmeſt oppoſers of 


\ - _ the diſſenters in this affair, will ſcarcely de- 


ny. And by what one good political maxim 
can it be juſtified, to contend for leaving 
room for the operation of laws to puniſh 
actions, which, it executed, muſt bring hea- 
vy ſufferings upon thoſe, who never were 
guilty of the offence, which, it 1s pretended, 
makes them neceſſary ; and, if they are not 
to be executed, - muſt be wholly ineffectual 
to guard againſt it? 

The argument, which has been drawn from 
this laſt conſideration, to ſhow that a more 
extenſive Toleration will not be productive 
of inconveniencies, is treated, indeed, by the 


con- 
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contempt. But the diſſenters. muſt beg his 
pardon, if they think it merited a different 
anſwer. What they advance flows with un- 
deniable evidence from his own aſſertions; 
and he muſt either admit the juſtice of it, 
or give up all, which he has ſaid to ſhow 


the requeſt of the diſſenters to be a needleſs 


one. So long as it is but intimated, that 
circumſtances may occur, in which it may 
be proper to have recourſe to the penal laws 
againſt diſſenters, and the continuance of 


them is contended for as neceſſary, though 


they are pretended to be kept up only in 
terrorem ; ſo long the diſſenters will have 
reaſon to be alarmed. Should the execution 
of them once be put in motion, none can 
ſay where it will ſtop : nor may it be always 
in the power of the greateſt perſons to check 
its violence. If it is certain, on the other 
hand, that no ſuch thing will ever be at- 
tempted, theſe laws muſt loſe all their ef- 
ficacy. It is too much to be taken for 
granted, that the reſtraints of law are always 
of real uſe. The reſtraints of good laws 


are real bleſſings. Thoſe of bad laws are real 


evils. But it is only on a ſuppoſition that they 
May be executed, that they will be either. 


Indeed to imagine that keeping up an ob- 


confeſſion, that part of the law, [which 


o Letter, p- 21. y Ibid, p. 21. 
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requires it] © is now as dead as if the 
« whole law were obſolete” * can have = 
great influence upon the mode of 
and ſpeaking, of which ſuch terrible appre- 
henſions are entertained, is utterly miſtaking 
the real ſource of it. For it is not the diſ- 
uſe of ſubſcription, which has produced this 
freedom of thought and language upon re- 
ligious ſubjects; but it is this freedom, which 
has produced the diſuſe of ſubſcription. Ta- 
king away the obligation to ſubſcribe would 
make yery little alteration in the caſe, If this 
liberty of ſpeech ſhguld encreaſe, the change 
in the law would be ſo far from deſerving to 
be thought the proper cauſe, that it could 
ſcarcely be thought, with juſtice, to be the 
remote occaſion of it. The real cauſes have 
been, and would continue to be, the growth of 
an inquiſitive diſpoſition : and the advance- 
ment of that largeneſs of mind, which in- 
yites perſons to propaſe their ſentiments free» 
ly; makes the exertian af the civil power, 
on account of difference in opinions, odious; 
and, by this means, checks the operation 
of thaſe laws which. in times of another 
complexion, would be carried into 8 
execution. 

But admit that, to Aden the- language 
Which has been uſed on this occaſion, be- 


relies might abaund ſomething more; is koep- 


L Letter, p. 37s 
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ing up penal laws the proper remedy againſt 
them? Is this a competent reaſon for re- 
all 
are 


fuſing the diſſenters that liberty, which, upon 
the juſt principles of Toleration, they 
entitled to enjoy, For to theſe principles, 
after all; the appeal muſt be made; and if 
they are again brought before the mind of 
the reader, the repetition cannot, with rea- 
ſan, be blamed. Gentlemen who know not 
how to diſpute their truth, and yet are un- 
willing to admit their plain conſequences, 
may, to evade the force of them, be in haſte | 
to ſay, tis needleſs to urge them; they are | 
admitted; but they are miſapplied. But | 
while that which is 'owned to be indiſputable | 
in the right of private judgment, (which has | 
generally been thought to include a right | 
of publick worſhip, according to that judg- = 
ment) ſeems to be reduced © to the bare poſ- | 
ſeſſion of that inward conviction, to which | 
no power of government can extend, for | 
which it is needlels to ſupplicate even © in | 
an arbitrary ſtate ;” while deſiring not to | 


be criminals ih the eye of the ſtate, till ſome 
real offence againſt that ſtate, (which not 
profeſſing an agreement with the articles of | 
the national church can never be,) is proved | 
upon them: while this, I ſay, is unfairly | 
confounded with © a pretended right to ex- 
<« empt certain publick acts, univerſally, | 
(for | 

Letter, p. 24, 25+ 
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(for this word muſt be underſtood; though 


not expreſſed,) from the cognizance of the 
civil power; in theſe circumſtances, to in- 


culcate the principles of Toleration, can, 


with no reaſon, be thought needleſs. If the 


right of the governors of the ſtare, or of the 


church, to prevent the opinions of private 
men from claſhing with ſuch of the eſta- 
& bliſhed doctrines as are fundamental; 
that is (for this is, in fact, the caſe) which 
they think fundamental, ſo long as it can be 
„ done without violence; if this, I Pp 
urged as a plea for continuing laws in force, 
which, if they operate at all, muſt have 
ſome degree of violence in their operation: 

every man is left to judge, whether to lead 
the thoughts of men back to the true 


grounds of religious liberty, does not become 


highly neceſſary.” Nor can it, with any rea- 
ſon, be ſaid, they are miſapplied. * The 


ſafety of the ſtate, and the principles of 


Toleration, it is allowed, are in perfect 
conſiſtence with each other. The bounda- 


ries, which determine the right exerciſe of 


power on the one hand, and of liberty on 
the other, are to be marked out with an 
impartial view to both theſe important points. 
But the ſafety of the ſtate can never be 


rightly pretended as a reaſon for laws in- 


conſiſtent with the clear dictates of juſtice 
and 


Letter, p- 28. 5 Ibid. p. 18. 
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afid humahity. And that the ſafety: of the 
ſtate is at all concerned. in ſubſcription to 
« number of articles, ſome: of which are 
owned. to he ſuperfluous, * to have been in- 
ſerted to reconcile the predeceſſors of the 
diſſenters to the church, and are now not 
conſidered as important; the diſſenters never 
did admit, neither do they yet admit it. They 
think they may add; with reaſon; that the 
largeſt degree of Toleration, which they have 
ſolicited, carries nothing in it incompati- 
ble with any ſecurity, which the eſtabliſhed 
church can equitably deſire; and believe, 
that if they declare they cannot yet ſee the 
manifeſt impropriety of their requeſt, it 
will be no impeachment of their underſtand- 


Whether the general character and deport- 
ment of the diſſenters have given any juſt oc- 
caſion for them to be eſteemed unworthy of the 
liberty which they have aſked; is chearfully 
left to the judgment of all who are diſpoſed 
to judge candidly, Their loyalty has been 
acknowledged in the moſt publick manner. 
With reſpe& to their zeal for liberty, and 
the ſupport of the conſtitution, if we are 
rightly infotmed, they have been honoured 
with the fingular, and perhaps not wholly 
unmerited applauſe; of having been, in ſome 
Jeaſons, almoſt the only fteadfaſt adherents 
IF . WS to 
4 Leiter, 5. 46. bid. p. 544 * Ibid. p. 14: 
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to that glorious cauſe. For their zeal for 
the honour of chriſtianity, and their merits 
as adyocates, in behalf of it, they preſume 
they may chearfully turn themſelves to the 
reverend the clergy of all orders, as their 
favourable judges. From the ſame reſpect- 
able body, they doubt not but they 'may 
hope to receive an honourable teſtimony to 
the application, learning and ſagacity, with 
which many among them have deyoted their 
abilities to the illuſtration of the ſacred wri- 
tings It has been urged againſt them, that 
they are an intolerant ſet, They own, with- 
out heſitation, that time was when too 
many, who paſſed under their denomination, 
were juſtly chargeable with this ſpirit z and, 
with as little heſitation they confeſs, it was 
a reproach to their predeceſſors that they 
were ſo. But it was the common error of 
the age. Numbers of their brethren of the 
eſtabliſhment, were once liable to the ſame 
objection. But they have, in general, re- 
nounced their error, and think their aſſuran- 
ces of this ought to be believed. The diſ- 
ſenters have long ſince, and univerſally, done 
the ſame; and hope they may, with equal 
reaſon, expect to have credit given them for 
the truth and reality of their repentance. 
For reaſons, which have often been laid be- 
fore the world, they decline conſtant and 
entire conformity to the worſhip of the 

| eſta 
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eſtabliſhed church ; but the juſtice, which 
they have been always ready to do to the 
writings of her members, and, to the piety, 
learning, and eminent attainments of her 
clergy ;- the zeal and reſolution, with which 
they have, in very critical and hazardous 
ſeaſons, joined with their fellow ſubjects, in 
withſtanding attempts, which were made for 
her deſtruction ; and the ſelf-denying ſteadfaſt- 
neſs with which they have refuſed to con- 
cur in meaſures which they apprehended were 
concerted with deſigns unfriendly to their 
proteſtant brethren, even, at a time, when 
too many of thoſe. brethren diſcovered not 
the kindeſt diſpoſition to them : all theſe 
are convincing tokens, that though they diſ- 
ſent, - they do it not only- with charity, bur 
with high eſteem, The general tenor of 
their deportment, towards the clergy and 
laity of the national church, they preſume, 
gives a new proof of their being filled with 
theſe ſentiments. Let it not be ſaid, they 
make a- merit of this. They take a plea- 
ſure in owning, that great numbers of their 
brethren of the eſtabliſhment, and thoſe, 
perſons af rank and eminence, have given 
them a pattern of moderation and. gentlenels, 
which it was their duty and praiſe to imi- 
tate, and treated them with an affability and 
good nature, ſufficient to make impreſſions 
on 18 far leſs ſuſceptible of friendly 

NM 2 ſen- 
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ſentiments thay thoſe, which, 4b is hoped, 
are commonly lodged in the bôſoms of dif. 
ſenters. But this may be ſaid with great 
truth, that the diſſenters have had uo en- 
ample of this kind ſet before them, but 
what they have been earneſtly defirous to 
follow; and have received no marks of be- 
nevolence and friendſhip, but what they 
have always been ſolicitous to return, in the 
moſt ample manner which has been in their 
power. And though, from their late appli- 
cation to parliament, occaſion has been ta- 
ken to introduce oblique charges of viru- 
| lence and hatred; and the relief, which 
| they aſked, has had the ſurprizing complaint 
made of it; that it could only anſwer 
the. purpoſe of manifeſting. to the world,” 
that they © were indiſpoſed to tolerateꝰ their 
brethren, © © as an eftabliſhment : they de- 
ſerve to have a much milder ſentenee paſ- 
fed upon them. Their miniſters, in particu- 
lar, upon whom theſe intimations are Hike 
chiefly to fall, are men of a better ſpirit: 
men who would have rejoiced to - cloſe 
breaches, rather than to widen them 3 and 
who, when they have reflected upon the 
character of many of the clergy, whoſe / abi- 
ties they eſteem, whoſe learning they value; 
and whoſe virtues they honour, have Rlently 
lamented, that there ſhould be fack a wall 
® Ibid. p. 38. 
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of parũition remaining, to keep thẽm and 
their brethren aſunder. They have the ſatis- 
faction to obſerve, that the gentleman him- 
ſelf,-from- whom theſe expteſſions are taken, 
in other parts of his pamphlet, ſpeaks in 
milder terms of them. He owns, indeed, 
che MATT of ſeveral among them, with a 
politeneſs,” which entitles him to their moſt 
reſpectful acknowledgments; and makes it 
rather furprizing how ' diſpofitions fo op- 
poſite to thoſe, © which really poſſeſs them, 
and views {6 diſtant from thoſe, which were 
the true ſprings of their ein could 
be imputed to them. 

One thing more remitins to be conſidered ; ; 
which is, the declaration which the diffenters 
offered; inſtead of the ſubſcription, now re- 
quired by law. And ſorry I am that there 
ſhould be any occuſion to vindicate this from 
objections; and much pleaſure would it have 

en me to have bo ge ſome animsdver- 
— which, by the exceptions made to 
this part of their conduct, are rendered 
unavoidable. The declaration, as it ſtands 
in the bill, prepared for the relief of the 
difſenters; is this. I, A. B. do declare; us in 
the preſence of Almighty God, that I believe 
that ' the Scriptures of the Old and New Tefta- 
Went contin #4 revelation of tn mind and will 
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of my faith and practice. The reflections 
which the author of the letter to the diſ- 
ſenting miniſters makes, upon this declara- 
tion, are theſe. ©& Tou offer to ſubſcribe to 
* the Holy Scriptures, as containing a re- 
« yelation of the mind and will of God, 
and being the rule of your faith and 
„ practice. You know full well, gentlemen, 
« that there is not an error, however ob- 
ce noxious to chriſtians, or however ſuverſive 
<« of civil ſociety, which may not be cover-- 
ed, under the cloak of this ſubſcription. 
« Need I tell you, that tranſubſtantiation, 
<«< purgatory, invocation of ſaints, idolatry, 
<«- murthers, rebellions, and almoſt every evil 
« work, have been drawn from miſinterpre- 
<« tations of ſcripture. Had you refuſed all 
« ſubſcription, the ſtate had been full as 
“ ſecure as in the offer of one ſo very un- 
4 ſatisfactory and indeterminate. It had, 
<« really, the appearance of trifling with the 
<« legiſlature, which, as you could not intend 
< it, had, art beſt, the appearance of pre- 
« ſuming upon their total inattention to mat- 
A ters of this ſort, or upon their taking 
them very ſupericilly- into e. 

Sa > * 
In the twenty-cighth. page of this. Dam. 
pale. 6 an eminent writer among the diſ- 
x 1 7 ſenters, 
The caſe of the difſenters 1880 A 

Letter, p. 10, 11. 
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ſenters, is charged with carrying his idea of 
liberty, quite to a ſhocking extreme. Shock- 
ing is a ſtrong term, and were it to be re- 
turned upon this gentleman, on account of 
the length to which he is carried, by his 
zeal for ſubſcription to human articles, he 
might poſſibly complain, But certainly it 
may be ſaid, that he has, in this paſſage, 
made uſe of expreſſions, which the calmeſt, 
moſt diſpaſſionate perſon, cannot read with- 
out EMOTION. Could it have been expected, 
indeed, that an author, whoſe performance 
expreſſes ſo much of a concern for chriſti- 
anity and proteſtantiſm, would have allowed 
himſelf in ſuch degrading language as this, 
concerning a ſolemn declaration of cordial 
aſſent, to the whole body of the ſacred wri- 
tings? Is that doctrine, which is according 
to godlineſs; © that ſcripture which the 
apoſtle declares, to be © profitable for doc- 
<« trine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
4 ſtruction in righteouſneſs, that the man of 
« God may be perfect, thoroughly furniſhed 
* unto all good works,” * fo looſe, defec- 
tive and indeterminate, © that there is not 
an error, how obnoxious ſoever, or however 
ſubverſive of civil ſociety, but what may be 
covered under the cloak of ſubſcription to 
bar Are the words of the Old and New 
Tei 
ma 42 Tim. ii. 16. 
* Letter, P. 10 IL 
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Teſtament, the great end of the whole of 
Which is to eſtabliſh: the worſhip of the living 


and . true: God, and to teach us to deny all 
ungodlineſs and worldly: luſts ; and in which 


it is, in. the moſt expreſſive language, decla- 


red, that neither idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
thieves, nor drunk ards, nor revilers, not ex- 
tortioners, ſhall inherit the kingdom of God 
ſo inſignificant,. and. void of force, that they 
place no effectual guard againſt thoſe enormi - 
ties ? Becauſe it may have happened, that 
tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, invocation of 
ſaints, idolatry, and other errors and evil 
works, have been ſheltered under miſinter 


Pretations of ſcripture, are they ta be ſup- 


poſed ſo deſtitute of clearneſs and preciſion, 
as to give no ſufficient pledge to govern- 
ment, for the good behaviour of thoſe Who 
own their divine authority? - Or: would the 
refuſal of all ſubſcription, | which might have 
left it uncertain whether perſons: acknow- 
ledged. any religion at all, haue made the 
ſtate full as ſecure as the profeſſion of thoſe 
principles, which carry in them every awful 
reſtraint from evil, and every powerful mo- 
tive to good actions, which can be preſented 
to the human mind? If this declaration is 


not an adequate ſatisfaction to the legiſla- 


ture, what ſatisfaction can the ſubſcription 
of 


* 
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of frantick, enthuſiaftick minds, may abuſe 


every thing. Men of diſhoneſt and inſin- 
cere hearts may, and will, ſabſcribe any 
thing; take. any oaths, conform to any teſt, 
which human policy can invent: and ho 


articles, were they to be diverſified and ad- 


juſted to the exigencies of the times ever 
ſo often, and encreafed till they equalled the 
moſt voluminous confeſſion, which ever ex- 
iſted, will be ſufficient to bind them, All 
theſe ſecurities muſt imply common ſenſe and 
integrity, in thoſe who give them, to make 
them of the leaſt avail : and if this gentle- 
man allows, as he profeſſes to do, and, I 
doubt not, with fincerity, that the petitioning 
miniſters have ſohe right not to be account- 
ed deſtitute of either of theſe qualities; he 
will, it is hoped, upon ſecond thoughts ac- 
knowledge, that the ſecurity, which they of- 
fered, in their propoſed declaration, was nei- 
ther trifling nor fallacious; but as determi- 
nate and perfectly adapted to prevent every 
doubt, which the rulers of a ſtate can rea- 
ſonably entertain, as any of which they could 
poſſibly have made a tender. The legiſlature 
has indeed already, in effect, accepted it as 
ſufficient, in the caſe of the quakers ; for 
excepting the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the 
Trinity, (which, however true it may be in 
itſelf, and how important ſoever in a thec- 


logical view, makes the reſtraints of the goſ- 
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pel upon immorality and diſobedience to go- 
vernment, no more preciſe and determinate 
than the arian or ſocinian doctrine of it:) 
they are only required to profeſs their belief 
in the inſpiration of the ſcriptures. And, if 
the ſtate be ſecured by this declaration from 
them, why ſhould more be neceſſary for this 


purpoſe, from other proteſtant diſſenters ? * 
To 


r If this writer ſhould ſay, that by giving ſatis- 
faction to the ſtate, he means declaring an appro- 
bation of ſuch merely religious opinions, as the go- 
vernment has thought fit to take into the national 
church, he has expreſſed himſelf ambiguouſly, and not 
very properly. All, which is underſtood by ſecurity 
to the ſtate, in the common acceptation of the words, 
and all, which the ſtate can in reaſon require, is, 
ſufficient aſſurance that men will behave as peaceable 
members of ſociety, ** pay tribute to whom tribute, 
„ cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, and 
« honour to whom honour is due; and be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to thoſe who rule over them. 
But there is a much greater imperfeftion than mere 
impropriety, in making an aſſent to the doctrines of 
an eſtabliſhment, a neceſſary part of the ſatisfaction 
due to the ſtate; for it implies, that the magiſtrate 
has a right to enforce his own ſenſe of ſcripture, by 
penalties, on thoſe, who do not acquieſce in it. Whe- 
ther this be the meaning of this author, I will not 
pretend to affirm; but it ought not to be his mean» 
ing. A writer, who has expreſſed himſelf with ſach 
laudable indignation, againſt the ſhare, which Calvin 
had in the death of Servetus, has not left himſelf at 
Irberty to be an advocate for reſtraining a diſſent, from 
the eitabliſhed faith, even by the ſmalleſt puniſhments ; 

which 
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To employ many words in refuting other 
objections againſt this declaration, ſuch as, 
that it might be made by heathens, deiſts, 
or mahometans, (and jews might as well have 
been added to the liſt,) would be little better 
than trifling with the time of the reader. 
To acknowledge, that the ſacred ſcriptures 


not only contain a revelation of the will of 


God, but that they are to be received as 
THE RULE of faith and practice, plainly im- 
plies, not barely that they contain truth, but 
ſo far as it is to be learnt, from revelation 


only, ALL truth which we are bound to re- 


ceive on the authority of it. The obvious 


force of the expreſſion is, not only that the 
Old and New Teſtament are a ſtandard, by 
which truth and error are to be judged, but 


that they are the only ſupernatural ſtandard, 
to which we are to have recourſe, for this 
purpoſe. And how totally repugnant this 
is, to the principles of thoſe who reject all 
revelation z; of thoſe, who admit the autho- 
thority of Moſes, but reje& that of Jeſus ; 
or of thoſe, who admit the divine miſſion 


of Jeſus, but ſuperſede his goſpel, by intro- 


ducing the pretended miſſion of Mahomet, 
and contending for the Koran, as the rule 
of faith and practice; is too plain to need 

b Nn en- 
which a ſpirit of perſecution will always be ready to 


change into greater, tilt it has accompliſhed the de- 
ftuQion of all which ſtands in the way of its fury. 


* 
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enlargement. He indeed, who does not dif- 
cern it of himſelf, will ſcarcely diſcern it by 
the help of any arguments which can be of- 
fered to him. The declaration, fairly inter- 
preted, equally implies the great principles of 
the Reformation, and is utterly inconſiſtent 
with thoſe of Popery; and, whatever ſuſpici- 
ons might be entertained, from the compre- 
henſive nature of it, by ſome perſons; yet if 
the affair be impartially conſidered, it will be 
found the only one, which, without coun- 
teracting their own views, and the avow- 
ed principles of their denomination, they 
could propoſe. The diſſenters, it is well 
known, though not more widely diſtant from 
each other than many of thoſe who, in the 
eſtabliſhed church, are acknowledged as her 
members, admitted to. her communion, and 
advanced to the higheſt preferments ; are very 
far from being uniform in their ſentiments, 
concerning the controverted points of divi- 
nity. To have drawn up, and offered par- 
ticular ſubſcriptions, relating to any of theſe, 
therefore, would have been excluding many 
of themſelves, from the benefit deſired. 
Could they have agreed in a confeſſion, in 
which the majority would have united; to 
have ſolicited relief only upon that footing, 
would have been groſly and indefenſibly 
partial. It would have been, leaving the bur- 
then, and that probably vich much aggravated 
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weight, upon others, whom, how far ſoever 
they may be from adopting ſome of their te- 
nets, they think to have an equal right, up- 
on every equitable principle, to Toleration 
with themſelves. But, above all, it would 
have been departing from that fundamental 
maxim, upon which they are proteſtants, and 
diſſenters, and, by adhering to which, they 
think they ſhall beſt ſerve the cauſe of real 
chriſtianity; that the words of God, and not 
the explications of fallible men, are the au- 
thentick teſts of truth and orthodoxy. They 
thought themſelves bound therefore, to offer 
no ſubſcription,” but to the ſacred writings ; 
and laudably ſetting aſide all their internal 
diſtinctions, agreed in this, as the only con- 
ſiſtent and catholick principle, upon which 
their cauſe could be reſted. 

Catholick and charitable, however, as their 
conduct to each other may appear; it is 
charged with diſcovering a different ſpirit, 
towards thoſe of the eftabliſhment. It is 
repreſented as - conſidering the confeſſion of 
faith of the church of England, © as a 
« yoke, or a burthen, too heavy to be borne 
« by proteſtants,” To intimate this is ap- 
prehended to have a manifeſt tendency to 
* diſſolve the proteſtant union; and the 
time, it is ſaid may come, when the dif- 
* ſenters will not regret, that they are ac- 

Letter, p. 50. 
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« knowledged by law, as members of the 
<« proteſtant church.” Do the remonſtrants, 
in Holland, then, diſſolve the proteſtant uni- 
on, by rejecting ſome articles of the Belgick 
confeſſion? Or are they conſidered by the 
ſtates, as no part of the proteſtant church, 
becauſe they are now diſſenters, in points 
of doctrine, from the eſtabliſhed church of 
that republick? With ſubmiſſion to this 
gentleman' s better acquaintance with theſe 
things, it is apprehended that true proteſtant- 
iſm, and an attachment to scRIPTURAL chriſ- 
tlanity, are the ſame thing; that to main- 
tain the ſufficiency and perfection of ſcrip- 
ture, is what properly conſtitutes a protef-. 
tant; that the agreement of thoſe who firſt 
bore the name, in ſeveral points which were 
maintained by the firſt refarmers, was merely 
accidental to the character; and that all, who 
aſſent to the inſpired writings, as the only 
rule by which chriſtians are to be bound, re- 
tain their title to this honourable name. And, 
the more claſely they adhere to theſe ſacred 
oracles, and bring all confeſſions and fyſtems 
of opinions to them, as the touchftone, by 
which the value of all human deciſions in 
religion, is to be aſcertained, the more con- 
ſiſtently and perfectly proteſtant their beha- 
viour deſerves to be accounted. _ 

But it is not only with a kind of apoſtacy 
from proteſtantiſm, but want of a friendly 


ſpirit 
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ſpirit to the eſtabliſhment, that the diſſenters 
are charged for their late attempt, Succeſs 
in it, we are told, would have “ been but 
the poor ſemblance of a triumph; ” perſiſt- 
ing in the attempt will be a cauſe, it is 
ſaid, for conſidering the diſſenting miniſters 
as men, who © to make their hatred to the 
“ eſtabliſhment more effectual, are ready to 
<« ſeize upon every favourable time and op- 
« portunity of manifeſting it. The ap- 
plication is taxed again, for it ſeems to be 
a favourite topick, with © implying a deſire 
to make a reconciliation more deſperate 
e than ever: and granting the requeſt, 
it is aſſerted, would have been declaring by 
a “ new law, that the bond of union,” be- 
tween © his Majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, 
* who are ſuppoſed by law to maintain the 
« ſame chriſtian doctrines, is broken.“ Per- 
ſons of ability and refinement, may ſtrike 
many -meanings out of any meaſure, which 
never entered into the hearts of thoſe who 
engaged in it. But this meaſure authorizes 
no ſuch conſtruction, It implies, it is true, 
that the preſent diſſenters have objections to 
ſubſcribing to ſome of the articles, which 
their predeceſſors had not. But this has been 
long known; and petitioning not to be ſub- 
ject to penalties, on that account, makes not 

the 
Letter, p. 41, * Ibid. p. 58. * Ibid. p. 38. 
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the leaſt alteration in the caſe; nor had the 
petition been granted, would it in the leaſt 
have leſſened the ties of affection, by which, it 
is hoped, thoſe, who are of the eſtabliſhment, 
and thoſe, who diſſent from it, would ftill 
have been bound to each other, as thoſe who 
are of the ſame body, and partakers of the 
« ſame promiſe in Chriſt, by the goſpel.” But 
let the caſe” be as this gentleman has ſtated it. 
What has rejecting the petition done towards 
preſerving this union, for which he profeſſes 
himſelf fo ſolicitous? It cannot be ſuppoſed 
to bring the jupGmEnT of the diſſenters a 
ſtep nearer to the articles than they were 
before; and all thought of compelling per- 
ſons to expreſs their approbation of them, 
contrary to their judgment, is what he ut- 
terly diſclaims. Had the bill paſſed, it would 
have been a noble addition to the proofs, 
which the church of England has given of 
her moderation to diſſenting proteſtants; and 
had the fathers of the church been zealous 
in promoting it, they would have erected 
MONUMENTUM AERE PERENNIUS to their 
praiſe. But rejecting the bill, has rather the 
appearance of excluding thaſe, who decline 
ſubſcription, from the number of thoſe whom 
the eſtabliſhment chooſes to acknowledge as 
brethren, Inſtead of diſcovering an unwil- 
lingneſs to part with them, it looks much more 
like a readineſs to caſt them off, as unfit 
| to 
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to be comprehended in that legal protection 
which they ſought, from no other principles 
than a regard to their own ſafety, and to 
the cauſe of liberty; and, on their appli- 
cation for which, a defire to ſhow the leaſt 
hoſtile diſpoſitions to the members -of the 
W had not the em influ 


ENCE, - 


80 an i in reality, are the difſenters | in ge- 
neral, from being actuated by ſuch motives 
as theſe, that the very reverſe of this is 


the truth. Senſible and moderate men, both 
in the eſtabliſhment and out of it, ſeem to 


be gradually moving on to a more open and 


friendly intercourſe with each other, Their 
'. ſentiments on points which were formerly 
the ſubject of much and warm controverſy, 


more generally coincide. — The diſtinction 
between the great end and eſſentials of re- 
ligion, - and the mere circumſtantials which 
attend it, is better underſtood and more ge- 
nerally acknowledged. But it unhappily falls 
out, that the nearer the diſſenters approach 


in ſome of theſe things, to a great part of 


the members of the eſtabliſnment, to the 
greater diſtance they find themſelves removed 
from ſome of the articles of it. The leſs 
diſlike ſome among them may retain to the 
mode of the publick ſervices of the church, 
the greater objections they have to ſome of 
the materials, which are incorporated with 
O them; 
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them; and thus, while ſome circumſtances 
might ſeem to prepare the way. for a more 
perfect union, there are others, which, as 
things are now ſettled, raiſe up new, and 
ſtill ſtronger obſtacles to it : — which 
not even the example and authority of the 
great CHILLINGWOR TH, * will enable them 
to ſurmount. The diſſenters have always 
held the memory- of that eminent man. in 
the juſteſt veneration, They think of him 
with great ſatisfaction, for the noble and 
ſucceſsful ardour, with which he aſſerted the 
ſole right and authority of the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures to command the aſſent and ſubmiſ- 
ſion of chriſtians: but they cannot implicit- 
give themſelves up to his judgment, and 
low his example contrary to their ſenti- 
ments. His practice, indeed, if we may 
credit the account given of his ſubſcription, 
by hands, which appear to be good, bears 
no ſuch teſtimony to the articles as ſeems 
to be collected from it. His own ſenſe of 
it, as we are told by the author of his life, 
is expreſſed in theſe words: © I do verily 
believe the church of England a true 
member of the church catholick ; that ſhe 
wants nothing neceſſary to ſalvation, and 
holds nothing repugnant thereto.” . And 
„thought (adds he) that to think fo, had 
0 an qualified me for a ſubſcripti- 
« on, 
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«gn, 2* Were this all, which is intended 
by ſubſcription, the diſſenters would have 
much leſs objection to it than they have; 
and it is feaſonable to believe this applica- 
tion to parliament would never have been 
heard of. But by what competent authority 
has this ever been determined? Biſhop Bur- 
net * ſuppoſes, indeed, that this is all, which 
is implied in the communion of the laity 
with the church; but, defirous as he was 
to ſoften the hard injunction of ſubſcription, 
againſt which he left his dying teſtimony, 1 
he could not apply it to the declaration re- 
quired of the clergy. I think it may be 
juſtly doubted, whether this author himſelf 
will admit of this ſenſe of ſubſcription. Ex- 
in this manner, it carries nothing 
more in it than what arians, ſocinians, 
or in a word any, who reject thoſe articles 
of the church, which he conſiders as fun- 
damental, may ſubſcribe, if they have but 
charity ſufficient to acknowledge the belief 
of chem conſiſtent with ſalvation. And 
with what juſtice then could he imagine 
that the example of a perſon, who is be- 
lieved to have ſubſcribed only in this mean- 
ing, could be of any force to remove the 
Cruples of the diſſenters concerning it ? 
O 2 Indeed 


» Free and candid Diſquiſit. p. 169. ed. 1749. 
Þ Expoſit. of the articles, p. 6. ed. 1720. 
4 Conclafion of his hiſt. p. 624. vol. ii. folio ed. 
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Indeed: till this gentleman, or ſome other 
of the zealous advocates for ſubſcription, | 
have more preciſely determined the meaning 
and extent of .it, the doubts, not only. of 
thoſe. out of the eſtabliſhment but of num- 
bers of. thoughtful perſons in it, will con- 
tinue in all their ſtrength. From the great 
ſtreſs which is laid upon it, ſo great, that 
releaſing the diſſenters from it is treated as 
what might have been | pernicious to the 
ſtate, * and a ſtep by which the chriſtian re- 
ligion itſelf, might have been affected; it 
might be ſuppoſed that the import of it was 
out of all diſpute, : and allowed to be an 
indiſputable aſſurance of affection to the 
doctrines of the articles. And yet there is 
ſcarcely a point more controverted. Some 
contend earneſtly, that hearty aſſent to them, 
in the ſenſe of the compilers, is the neceſſa- 

ry meaning of it; and conſider ſubſcribing, in 
any other ſenſe, as incapable of vindication. 
'— Other gentlemen, of great learning, think 
themſelves warranted in ſubſcribing with 
greater latitude. Others have been deſirous 
to conſider. the articles as articles of peace ; 
and others may have views of the matter 
different from all theſe. While theſe diſputes 
are left undecided, what great ſecurity can 
ſubſcriptions give to any church of the ſound- 
acſs of its miniſters 2 While there is ſuch a 
diverſity 


Letter, p. 58. 2 ma. p. 23, 
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diverſity of opinions concerning the very act, 
which is required in order to prevent it; 
who: can wonder that the diſſenters chooſe 


do decline it, leſt they ſhould have conftruc- 


tions put upon their conduct which they can- 


not admit, and from which they may be 


urged with conceſſions which they cannot al- 
low themſelves to make? And they have 
the pleaſure to ſee, that however the practice 
of the above mentioned eminent defender of 
the proteſtant cauſe may be quoted againſt 
them, his -principles may be quoted, and 
ſpeak forcibly, very forcibly, for them; and 
fully juſtify the ſubſcription they propoſed. 
So long as that memorable ſentence ſtands 
in his incomparable book; the B1sLz,' the 
B1z.s only is the religion of proteſtants, 
the diſſenters will think they have a right 
to glory in him, as a patron of their cauſe, 
in their late application: eſpecially when 
they join with it that noble motion of his, 
which is more appoſite ſtill to their pur- 
poſe, © Let all men believe the ſcripture, 
and that only; and endeavour to believe 
* 1t in the true ſenſe, and require no more 
« of others; and they ſhall find this a bet- 
* ter means not only to ſuppreſs hereſy, but 
* to reſtore unity. For he that believes the 
* ſcripture ſincerely, and endeavours to be- 
< heve it in the true ſenſe, cannot poſſibly 
* be an heretick, And if no more than 
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« this were required of any man, to make 
“ him capable of the chutch's communion, 
then all men ſo qualified, ' though they 
« were different in opinion, yet, notwith- 
« ſtanding any ſuch difference, they muſk 
be, of neceſlity, one in communion,” * 
Whether there be any teafon to expect, 
chat by any ſchemes, which may now, or 
ſome time hence, be in contemplation, ſuch* 
a change will be effected in our eſtabliſhment, 
as will open the doors of it vide enough 
for good men of all parties, to enter into 
it; the diſſenters pretend not to be maſters 
of ſufficient intelligence to determiae. It 
gives them great pleaſure to have but mints, 
from gentlemen, who appear to ſpeak from 
authentick information, that ſuch g deſign is 
ſeriouſly entertained. What th have heard 
ſome of great emnence have ſaid muſt be 
done, they flatter themſelves, ſome time will 
be done. But if a century, and — 
much more than a century, from 

ſettlement of the church, muſt intervene be- 
fore ſo much as one effectual ſtep is taken 
in this good work: if, after this ſtep is 
taken, it ſhould not prove fufficient to an- 
ſwer the defired end, and atorther petiod of 
equal duration muſt 'complete its round be- 
fore a ſecond will be found admiMble, not 


{ Conclaſlon of kis'preflce to the author of charity 
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only Dr. Furncaux, but others may doubt, 
without reprobating the eſtabliſhment as un- 
worthy of them, whether they ſhall live. to 
ſee the time when they can have the ſatis- 
faction of being comprehended in it, Should 
U—— I am ſatisfied 

e diſſenters will not be jndiſpoſed to make 
— to the wiſdom 


now ſtand; and ſhould. thoſe, which as yet 
ſubſiſt, be removed, refuſing the. diſſenters 
their. requeſt, makes their way into the church 
no eaſier, nor can it render their minds at all 
more diſpoſed to it than if their deſire had 
been granted, But there is one conſidera-. 
tion more, which has great weight with the 
diſſenters, and which they beg leave to re- 
commend to the moſt. ſerious thoughts of all, 
who undertake to judge of their conduct. 
They have propoſed ſubſcription to the Bi- 
* as a qualification, upon which they wiſh 

to enjoy the advantages of Toleration. If 
the conductors of any deſign, for leſſening 


the difficulties of hs clergy, and bringing 
= . 2 
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fix the admiſſion of miniſters into the church, 
there is room to believe, that ſome good, 
All thoſe, who are ſhut out from ſuch an 


of any change in the eſtabliſnment; yet, 


in the diſſenters, ſhauld entertain the ſame un- 
favourable opinion of this ſubſcription, which 
the author of the letter, ſo frequently men- 
tioned, appears to entertain of it;“ there is 
no ground to ſuppoſe that any alterations will 


upon this extenſive principle: and if not, 


very good men, may ſtill be kept out. 


eſtabliſhment, will moſt aſſuredly be ſhut out 
from the benefit of -Toleration, as it is now 
bounded. by lav. And ſhould Toleration 

«itſelf aſſume a new form, in conſequence 


* if ſubſcription to this new ſet of articles 
* ſhould be the condition of it, numbers may 
* {till be deprived of all advantage from it;“ 
for whoſe ſafety, therefore, ſome proviſion will 
be neceſſary, and whoſe caſe will be highly 
worthy of regard For let the preſent days 
be ever ſo mild and gentle, it can never be fit 
that the peace of thoſe who, 1 as 
they may be made by their ſingularity, and 

inconſiderable as they may be efteemed, on 


+1 = 9 Pay St LR _— 


account of their circumſtances, may be ſome 
w Letter, p- IO, 11. ö 4 
* For ſo much of the above ſentence as is marked : 
with commas, and which was added while theſe ſheets 4 


were printing off, the author is indebted to the Hint 
given by Dr. Kippis, p. 81. 
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of he- maſt truly canſcientious, and greatly 
virtuous ef the kingdom; it can never be 
fu, N that their peace ſhquld lie ar the 
gray of | thigatry, - hatred, or perhaps of 
much meager principles. If, in the xotation of 
byman.cyents, it is ſupppſable that the, diſſent- 
853 y become the jeſtabliſhed church, 1 it 
is ſurely equally paſſible, and much leſs im- 
prpbable, that, in the counſe of the ſame 
cotation, events may h in ſame diſtant 
times, hich may the ſpirit of perſe- 
cution 8831) among us, and bring on a re- 
Ntition of the feverities and ſufferings of 
dhe former days. And though the preſent 
Gſlenters/ may be ever ſo eaſy for them- 
klyesy Ist, as che friends of mankind, and 
dchoſe ho conſine not their views to the 
nreſegt generation, hut look forward to the 
dodihle caſe. of poſterity, they think them- 
ares juſtiffed in their endeavours to enlarge 
abe legal bounds of Toleration, and promote 
A:acarer advancement of them to the extent 
A that juſt and reaſonable liberty, which, 
v& preſent, ꝓrevails with general approbation 
ia practice. And if jt is allowed to be fit 
1 RrvHödkt,§ in practice, what good reaſon 
an be given, for which it ſhould not alſo 
vrorail in the language of law ? 

e matter indeed is reduced to this ſhort 
and ä iſſue. ke the juſt principles 
of 


B p- 27. 
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of Toleration muſt be ſacrificed, or the laws, 
from which the diſſenters deſire to be ſhel- 
tered, muſt be allowed to be indefenſible. 
The truth of the one, and the juſtice of the 
other, cannot ſtand together. If one of theſe 
oppoſites muſt be patted with, it is eafy 
to ſee which is the better, more chriſtian 
choice. And could the author of this pam- 
phlet imagine, that it would ever riſe to the 
notice of thoſe in ſuperior rank; he would 
beg leave, with all the deference which be- 
comes him, to ſubmit it to their ſerious con- 
ſideration, whether, as it is a matter of con- 
ſcience with them not haſtily to Apr 
-requeſts for the extenſion of teligious li- 
berty ; it ought not alſo to be matter of con- 
ſcience not cauſeleſsly to reje& them. In 
the nervous language of a late prelate, of 
diſtinguiſned eminence, * if it is not very 
right to puniſh men for their opinions; 
« there is no medium, it muſt be very 
„ wrong. ”* The ſtatutes, which authorize 
ſuch a practice, muſt be ſubje& to the ſame 
alternative, If they are not very -JusT, they 


muſt be very vx jusr. And if this be their 


only true denomination, it can ſcarcely bear 
a doubt, what ought to be determined con- 
cerning them. Certainly it can never be 
unworthy of the equity, clemency and wil- 

Y 8 om 
Difficulties and diſcouragements which attend the 
ſtudy of the ſcriptures, p. 25. gth edit, 
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dom of government, to ſhut the door which 
is ſtill left open for their being made in- 
ſtruments of oppreſſion ; and entirely take 
away the power, which they aLways cive, 
and the temptations, which they may sour 
TIME OFFER, to perſons of bad diſpoſitions, 
to injure men of integrity, virtue and piety, 
Whether the diſſenters, after the repulſe 
which they have received, will renew their 
attempt, it is not for the author of this 
pamphlet to determine. He does. not think 
himſelf qualified to direct them what they 
ought to do; nor has he'any authority to 
ſay what they will do. It is to be pre- 
ſumed that they will give a candid atten- 
tion to all the advices, which are given 
them, from what quarter ſoever they come, 
or even upon what principle ſoever they 
may be given: but they muſt be allowed 
to take their meaſures upon their own de- 


liberate and mature judgment, Several rea- 


ſons there may be for them to deſiſt; but 
there may be others, of equal weight, to 
encourage them to go on. So far as the 
judgment of the legiſlature is concerned, the 
queſtion is undecided, and upon all the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and equity, there is ample 
ground for them to apply for a re-hearing 
of their cauſe, The temper of the times 
was thought to be favourable to them : but, 
even in an age of liberty, there are fome- 

F times 
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times circumſtances, which ſeem to gtve 4 
partial check to the progreſs of that glo- 
rious cauſe. — The Biſhops, when the act of 
Toleration paſſed, we are told, were more 
the friends of the diffentefs tham the Com- 
mons. The Commons have now been great- 
ly and gloriouſſy their friends + what the pre- 
ſent venerable prelates have been, they beſt 
know, It is rather à diſeouraging cireum- 
and every country, who, inſtead ef bringing. 
law to reaſon; bring reaſon to law, and 
haſtily conclude, that whatever may be done 
legally is done juſtly. But there are great 
numbers alſo, and this age and kingdom a- 
bounds with them, < who are men of te- 
e fined and exated underftandings, who have 
* a large compafs of thought, and have 
looked into the ptititiples of thitigs. Theſe 
Know, that writich laws are but deducti- 
ons of the law of nature; which is prior 
eto all human ififtitutions ; that theſe ſome- 
* times deviate from that unwritten law, 
and, when they do, ate of no real; ititrin- 


„„ fick authority. They know, char a thing 


is not juſt and reafonable; becauſe it is 
<« enacted ; but, in good governments, is 
* enacted becauſe it is juſt and reaſtnable;" * 
With men of cis truly elevated ſpirit, the 
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high and important ſtations: but great above 
all in this, that, though connected by no ties 
of party, and united by no views of inte- 
reſt; yet, when the venerable form of truth 
appears before them, they with one accord 
reſort to her, and range themſelves under her 
banners. Many ſuch, the diſſenters are ſatis- 
fied there are alſo among thoſe, who have not, 
at this time, favoured their cauſe : nor are 
they willing to doubt but that, when thoſe 
fears are ſubſided, and thoſe miſapprehenſions 
removed, which prevented the real ſtate of 
their caſe from being ſeen in its true light; 
they ſhall have the pleaſure and honour of 
numbering thoſe reſpectable gentlemen 
among their friends But, however theſe 
hopes may be anſwei#d, or diſappointed; 
there is one hope, which they will always 

indulge; and one wiſh with which their 
hearts will be . Pi warm, and in which 

every good heart will concur with _— 
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that BROTHERLY LOVE MAY CONTINUE ; that 
all the remains. of jealouſy, which have often 
defeated noble deſigns, for the intereſt, of 
truth and peace, may be more completely 
taken away ; that zeal for the advancement 
of genuine chriſtianity, may temper all in- 
ferior views; and that all may increaſe in 
their deſire, with on HEART AND ONE 
MOUTH, TO GLORIFY GoD, EVEN THE Fa- 
THER OF OUR Logp Jesvs CHRIST, 


